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For the Companion. 


THE SATIN-WOOD BOX. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chap. 1. 

Late in the summer of 1863, a slim boy, with a 
big brown parcel under his arm, knocked at the 
door of a square, old-fashioned house in Creek 
Crescent Village. 

It must have been a sort of mansion in its day, 


“T’ve never seen the time when she didn’t,” said | and her hands lying idle in her lap together.| which everybody said she ought to cultivate, in- 
the boy. | “That is strange, sure enough! 

“Finds it pretty hard to get along, doesn’t she ?” earnest ?” 

“She has to work more thanI wish she did.”| “You’d have thought so by the way she coaxed 
He grew serious. “It’s all day, and often half the | and urged me. She wants me to run her errands, 
night, that that needle of hers is going. I believe | and harness her horse, and wait on her a little 
dress-making is one of the hardest things a wom- 
an can do.” _ 

“How many children are there of you ?” 

“Five, big and little.—three boys and two girls.” | 


Was she in| stead of giving so much of her time and strength 
to housework and dress-making as the family cir- 
cumstances obliged her to de. 

Gifford had never expressed an opinion on that 
,| Subject before, and nobody knew how much he 
which I suppose means a good deal, and sleep in| had his sister’s welfare at heart. Perhaps he did 
the house for company,—though I imagine it | not know himself, until Old Lady Hemenway’s 
would be poor company for me!” laughed Gif-} proposition sounded the serious depths of his na- 
ford. ture. 


although that was many years 
ago. Everything about it had 
a lonesome, neglected look, 
even to the square wooden 
posts, with balls on the top, 
that stood on each side of the 
entrance from the street. 

The door was presently 
opened by a stooping, gaunt 
old lady, with white hair part- 
ed over a large, pale forehead, 
and keen gray eyes that looked 
down inquiringly at the boy 
with the bundle. 

“Oh! it’s Mrs. Norcroft’s 
boy,” she said. ‘And you’ve 
brought home my dress. You 
may bring it in if your feet 
are clean.” 

“Of course they’re clean,” 
he replied, wondering why she 
didn’t take the bundle then 
and there, if there was any 
question about his shoes; at 
which he gave a_ hesitating, 
downward glance, while she 
stood holding the door open. 

“There’s no of course about 
it,” was her rather tart retort. 
“A boy’s feet are never clean. 
Wipe them on this mat. Your 
name is Gifford, I believe ?” 

“Yes’m,” he replied, as he 
followed into a gloomy sit- 
ting-room, muffled against sun- 
light and flies. 

She reached her long, thin 
hand through a window and 








“Why don’t you help her ?” | 


USSLLL OR NARDSONY- SL 


“Did she offer you wages ?” asked his mother. 





The next day Old Lady Hemenway went to call 
on Mrs. Norcroft, as she had 
promised. She rode in a lit- 
tle low phaeton, drawn by an 
old, decrepit pony, that went 
stubbing along the streets with 
foundered hoofs, at a pace 
which made Gifford smile rath- 
er dismally when he saw the 
visitor coming. 

“That’s the horse I am ex- 
pected to harness and drive!” 
he said, recoiling from the 
open doorway. “Oh, shan’t I 
be proud ?” 

The lady stepped down from 
the low vehicle at the gate, 
and entered the dress-maker’s 
room, tall and gaunt and stoop- 
ing, with sharp eyes twinkling 
under her large pale forehead 
and white hair. She was very 
gracious, praising the make of 
the gown Mrs. Norcroft had 
sent home, and then proceeded 
to the business which had 
brought her. ‘ 

“I have taken a fancy to 
your boy,” she said, after some 
preliminary talk on the sub- 
ject; “and I’ve no doubt but 
we shall get on very well to- 
gether. If we do, you shall 
have no reason to complain of 
what I do for him, I assure 
you.” 

“You mean—in the future ?” 
timidly suggested the dress- 
maker, 








opened a blind, letting ina little 
cool light, then took his bundle. 

“Sit down, Gifford,” she said. 
can have a good look at you.” 

He bethought him to pull off his old straw hat, 
and sidled to the edge of a chair, where he sat 
blushing and awkward, conscious of her scrutiny ; 
a rather good-looking boy, on the whole, with a 
tanned face, a full forehead, and a frank and good- 
humored expression, which even his embarrass- 
ment could not quite spoil. 

‘“What makes you wear your hair so short?” 
was her severe comment, after attentively regard- 
ing him for a moment. s 

“T d’n’know,” he said, quickly putting up one 
hand to his close-cropped head. ‘It’s the fashion 
nowadays.” 

“It’s a very poor fashion,” she remarked, curtly. 
“You would be a pretty decent-looking boy if 
your hair was long enough to comb,—and a better 
boy, too, I’ve no doubt, for then it could be pulled 
when you are naughty.” 

There was a sparkle of fun in the gray eyes as 
she said this, by which the boy perceived that she 
was not altogether so cross as she appeared to be. 

“That might be an advantage,” he replied, fast 
regaining his self-confidence. “I think I’ll let it 
grow!” And he looked up at her with a comical 
smile. 

‘How old are you, Gifford ?” 

“Fifteen last March.” 

“You're as fat asa lightning-rod !” she observed, 
still eying him critically. 

“Just about,” said he, laughing, while she 
looked rather grim. ‘Yet not quite so tall.” 

“Well, no, not quite,” she said, with an approv- 
ing nod. “Do you get enough to eat ?” 

“Yes’m, sometimes.” 

“What do you mean by ‘sometimes’ ?” 

“Three times a day,” said Gifford. 

“I don’t see but what you havea good wit of 
your own,” and the old lady’s austere features re- 
laxed into a smile. 

“It’s my own, what there is of it,” replied Gif- 
ford. 

She was fumbling in her purse. 

“Your mother would like a little money, I sup- 
pose 2” 


“Here, where I 


“IT? What can I do? I can’t make dresses. 
The girls sew and do housework; I do errands 
and any odd jobs. When I’m a year or two older, 
I expect to have to go to work in earnest.” 

“‘Here’s the pay for your mother.” He pocketed 
it. “And, Gifford,” said the old lady, slipping a 
piece of silver into his hand, ‘this is for you,— 
for bringing home my dress,” she urged, as he hes- 
itated to receive it. “‘And, Gifford, I’ve been think- 
ing. I’ve had you in mind for a good while, and 
now I’ve a proposal to make.” 

The boy looked in mild surprise at the coin, then 
in decided astonishment at the old lady as she 
went on to make her proposal, winding up with, 
‘‘Now what do you say ?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think I can. I shall 
have to talk with ma about it,” he said, in bashful 
confusion. 

“Of course you will talk with her about it, and 
so will I,” she rejoined. ‘Now tell her all I have 
said, and ask her to come and see me; or I will 
ride over and call on her to-morrow afternoon. 
But don’t tell anybody else until the matter is de- 
cided. Will you remember that ?” 

*“Yes’m,” murmured Gifford, who immediately 
hastened home to impart the important secret to 
his mother. 

“‘Here’s your money,” he said, as he burst into 
the littered room where the dress-maker was at 
work. “And here’s mine,” showing the silver 
quarter. 

“Did Old Lady Hemenway give you that?” 
asked the weary-looking woman, glancing up 
with pleased interest at his animated face. 

“Yes; and she was just as nice as she could be! 
I always thought she was a cross-patch; that’s 
what everybody says. But look at that!” flour- 
ishing his quarter. “And what do you think, ma? 
Oh, it’s the funniest idea!” 

“Why, what is it, my son! What makes you 
so excited ?” Mrs. Norcroft inquired. 

“She wants me to go and live with her!” said 
Gifford, bursting into a laugh. “Did you ever 
hear anything so absurd ?” 





“Wants you to go and live with her!” repeated 
|the pale dress-maker, her money and her work 





“Not exactly wages. But she said I should 
never regret it; that she would ‘provide for me,’— 
that’s the phrase she used,—‘provide for me hand- 
somely.’” 

“And what did you think of it, Gifford ?” 

“Think of it? Why, I thought ’twas the cra- 
ziest notion in the world! The idea of my going 
to live with Old Lady Hemenway !” 

“T hope you didn’t say that to her face, my son! 
For it might,—it is very hard times for us, you 
know,—it might possibly be a good thing for you, 
disagreeable as it seems at first thought.” 

“Do you think so, ma?” cried Gifford, almost 
in alarm. 

“Don’t you?” was her quiet reply. 

Then he had to confess that it had struck him 
as something that was to be, whether he liked it 
or not. 

“T can’t bear the thought of it!” he said. “To 
live in that old house with that old”—— He 
checked himself, then added, ‘I’m afraid she is a 
cross-patch, after all! But if she will pay me 
well, I suppose I can stand it. In fact, I must 
stand it! It’s time for me to be doing something 
to help you.” 

“But not anything that isn’t for your good, my 
son!” she replied, with earnest affection. 

“I know!” said Gifford, sitting down by the 
window and gazing out with vacant, glistening 
eyes. “But I suppose it will be for my good if I 
go, and try to do my best. Then if she does ‘pro- 
vide for me handsomely,’ as she said, that means 
a good deal, ma!” 

“Just what am I to understand by that?” the 
widow asked. 

“What she does for me will be for all of us, of 


course,” said the boy; “and for Lena particular- | 


ly. I thought of her the first thing.” 

“Oh, my son! Did you indeed ?” 

Tears rushed into the maternal eyes; they re- 
garded him with grateful fondness. He was not 
without the faults of an impulsive, self-willed 
boy, and he had not always shown himself so 
thoughtful of his friends at home. Lena was his 
oldest sister, who had a fine voice and a rare musi- 
cal talent, which they were all proud of, and 





“I mean in the future. I 

have no near relatives, as you 

know, except my brother’s family, and I haven’t 

been on speaking terms with them for twenty 

years. I shall have some property to dispose of, 

and I want somebody to love, and to be loved by, 
in my old age, and to be my heir when I die.” 

“That is very natural, and it might be well for 
both you and my son. But,” the poor woman 
found courage to object, “our circumstances are 
such that it seems necessary for Gifford to be earn- 
ing something which he can consider a certainty, 
if he goes away from home. That will be better 
for him than to be living on the vague hope of 
something in the future. You may outlive him, 
or you may become reconciled to your relatives, 
or a hundred other things may happen to defeat 
your plans.” 

Mrs. Norcroft had to draw a long breath after 
this plain speech. The old lady thanked her for 
her frankness, and added, with a smile,— 

“You are perfectly right from your point of 
view—though reconciled with my brother I can 
never be!” 

The smile grew grim, and there was a relent- 
less sparkle in the clear gray eyes. ‘Your son 
shouldn’t be made to feel that he is simply waiting 
for me to die; Wwe must be on different terms from 
that. What do you demand of me ?” 

“Oh, I don’t demand anything!” the dressmaker 
hastened to say. ‘I want only what is right, and 
I haven’t made up my mind what”—— 

“Perhaps the boy has,” interrupted the old lady. 
“Let’s hear what he has to say.” 

So Gifford was called into the room. 

“All I care for,” he said, with embarrassment, 
when pressed for his opinion—“all I think of— 
I want Lena to take lessons; and if I could earn 
enough besides my living to pay for them, for the 
present, I should be satisfied.” 

“Lena? your daughter?” said the old lady, 
turning sharply to the careworn dressmaker. “She 
is the one that sings? I’ve heard of her singing.” 

“She certainly has a remarkable voice,” Mrs. 
Norcroft replied; ‘and everybody says it ought 
to be cultivated.” , 

“I say so, too,” rejoined the visitor; “and I am 
pleased that Gifford should have thought of it, 
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It shall be as he says. Send her to the best teachers 
in town, and I'll pay the bills as long as he stays with 
me. Perhaps I’ll pay for sending to better teachers 
out of town when the right time comes. That will 
depend on you, Gifford.” 

Gifford tried to smile, but he looked pale and con- 
cerned. He had hardly expected that his terms would 
be accepted, and his fate decided, so speedily. 

“So now pack a few things in a bag or bundle, and 
ride back with me in the phaeton,” concluded the 
old lady. 

“What? soon?” murmured his mother, who 
also felt the seriousness of the step he was taking. 

“Why not?” cried the old lady. “I'll wait while 
you help him get his clothes together. Just the few 
he will need at first; the rest he can leave for his 
brothers.” 

There was something startling to the little house- 
hold in this haste. Yet if Gifford was to go at all, 
why not at once? And so it happened that half an 
hour later he might have been seen riding through 
the village in the little phaeton with Old Lady Hem- 
enway, taking his first lesson in driving the pony, and 
grinning back sheepishly at his mates, who grinned 
wonderingly at him. 

He did not find his new life a very hard one, al- 
though there were many things about it irksome to a 
boy. Besides taking care of the pony, he was ex- 
pected to work a little in the garden (there was one 
in which flowers and weeds and vegetables grew quite 
miscellaneously 


So 


behind the house), saw and split 
wood and kindle the fires, and sometimes to wipe the 
dishes which the old lady washed. 

That was a particularly disagreeable task, and he 
had it to do oftener than he thought consistent with 
the dignity of a boy of his inches. The old lady had 
but one servant, who lived out of the house and came 
in only to do the heavy drudgery, and such lighter 
work as the mistress did not care to undertake her- 
self. 

Then the old lady was fond of an afternoon nap, 
and liked to have somebody read her to sleep. That 
duty now devolved upon Gifford. He disliked read- 
ing aloud. He hated especially to read an old lady to 
sleep after dinner. Often on awaking she desired the 
recreation of a hand at chess. She taught Gifford to 
play, and at last to beat her at her own favorite game. 

She always insisted on his playing his best, which he 
did, until he noticed that the day was very apt to be 
full of vexations for her,—and for him, too, in conse- 
quence,—whenever the battle of the chessmen had 
gone against her. After that he practised the device 
of fighting hard until he was sure of victory, and then 
gracefully losing it. In that way he made the after- 
noon sunny for the old lady. 

He found the confinement worse than the work. 
Although she was as indulgent in many ways as she 
was exacting in others, and showed a good deal of 
fondness for him, he sometimes so longed for his free- 
dom that he could hardly help rushing from the house 
with a wild warwhoop, never to return. 

More than once she repeated her original promise, 
that she would “provide for him handsomely ;” and 
at length it seemed to point at something substan- 
tial. 

They made occasional visits at the bank, Gifford 
waiting outside while she transacted her business 
within; and one day she brought out something, in a 
loose covering of faded green stuff, drawn together 
by a string at one end, like asack. The object it con- 
tained was box-shaped; and he noticed that, as she 
placed it in the bottom of the phaeton, it made a sound 
as of something that had solidity and weight. 

“Gifford,” she said, touching it with her foot, as 
they rode back home together. “I am providing for 
you in that.” 

“What is it?” he inquired, with a thrill of surprise. 

‘My little savings. A part of them, at least. I’ve 
thought best to tell you this, so that you may know 
that you are caring for your own interest when you 
care for mine. And to put you on your guard.” 

*“How—on my guard?” The boy spoke with bated 
breath and kindling excitement. 

“If you know the value of the box, and your own 
interest in it, you will protect it all the more faith- 
fully, if necessary. And do your daily duty all the 
more faithfully, too, I am sure,” she added in an ear- 
nest, confiding tone of voice. 

“I should think I ought to!’ 
fully. 

The pony was left standing at the door, while he 
carried the box for her into the house. 

“T should think there was gold in it,’’ he said, with 
a smile, as he placed it, still in the green bag, on the 
writing-table in her room; for it was surprisingly 
heavy. 

She smiled pleasantly in return. 

“1 shouldn’t be surprised if there was a little gold. 
It is the only stand-by while the war continues.” 

The war she spoke of was the great civil conflict for 
the preservation of the Union; it was then in prog- 
ress, and had continued long enough to drive the pre- 


’ 


said Gifford, grate- 


cious metal out of general circulation, into the vaults 
of banks, and the strong-boxes of private holders, 

She slipped off the bag in his presence, and showed 
a very pretty casket. 

“It is satin-wood,” she said; ‘“‘and you see it is 
rightly named. It was a present from my husband, 
who brought it home to me from one of his voyages. 
Oh dear!” she interrupted herself with a sigh of sad 
recollection. 

As her husband had been dead over twenty years, 
Gifford concluded that the casket must be very old. 
It was of a pale lemon color, and had a rich satiny 
surface and lustre, with delicate carving about the 
lid. He thought less, however, of the beauty of the 


I’ve a place for it, where I would defy anybody to 
find it.” 

Gifford marvelled much where that secret hiding- 
place could be, but thought it wise to ask no ques- 
tions. The next morning it reappeared, again tied 
up in its faded green bag; and they returned with it 
to the bank. 

This was late in November; and he did not see it 
again until the following spring. 

One blustering March morning she told Gifford that 
if he would harness the pony, they would take a little 
ride. 

“Isn’t it too windy?” Gifford replied, knowing how 
she dreaded rough weather. 

“It is windy,” she said. “But I shall wrap up 
warm. I must go to the bank.” 

When he came to tell her the horse was at the 
door, he found her sitting by the air-tight stove in her 
close room, with her things on, looking ill. 

“All ready,” he said, waiting in some surprise for 
her to move or speak. 

“T think I—I will change my mind, Gifford,” she 
said in a stifled voice, after an alarming pause. “I 
am not well. Oh! do let in a little more of that fresh 
air!” 

He threw the door wide open, and remarked that 
the ride might make her feel better. 

“Itmight. But I don’t feel like making the effort. 
Help me off with these things, Gifford!” 

He obeyed, and then inquired if he should put the 
pony back into the barn. 

“Not yet. Shove the table up here. 
slip of paper. The pen!” 

“Shan’t I ask Mrs. Hudson to step in?” said Gifford 
as he complied. Mrs. Hudson was the woman who 
did the housework, and lived close by. 

“No; Lam better already. I want you to go to the 
bank for my box. Here is an order for it. Now be 
very careful of it, won’t you? for you know how im- 
portant its safety is, to you as well as me.” 

“I know. Of course I will be careful!” 

Gifford slipped the paper into his pocket, asked if 
she was still feeling better, and set out to drive to the 
bank. 

He gave the order to the cashier, received the cas- 
ket in return, and going out with it, found a stout 
young village idler seated in the phaeton, reins in 
hand. 

“Hallo, Rast Evett!” he said, “what are you doing 
with my horse?” 

“Holding him for you,” replied Rast,good-naturedly. 
“You needn’t take that trouble,” said Gifford. “You 
couldn’t hire him to run away.” 

“I saw you go into the bank,” Rast further ex- 
plained; ‘and I thought I’d invite myself to ride. 
Any objection?” 

“No objection,” faltered Gifford, holding the casket, 
which he hesitated about placing in the phaeton with 
his friend. “Only the pony is little and you are big.” 

“He can draw us both,” returned Rast. “If he 
can’t, P’ll take him under my arm and pull the phae- 
ton myself.” He looked curiously at the green bag. 
“What ye got there, Giff ?” 

“Something of the old lady’s,” Giff replied, care- 
lessly, as he finally placed it in the low vehicle. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


OUR ANTIC IN ANTWERP. 


“Tt seems years ago when I think what we’ve passed 
through since. Shall you ever forget it, Jude?” 

“Forget it? Never!” 

“But what was it, Jude? We’re all dying to know. 
Here, have a chocolate, dear; that always makes your 
tongue move more freely.” 

“Thanks, no. When I eat chocolate, I want my 
imagination untrammeled. 

“You see, we came up from Brussels to Antwerp in 
a pouring rain, and went to the St. Antoine Hotel. 
Such a funny little place! All around the hotel a 
court-yard, with those ugly little orange trees in tubs 
about the sides. We went up to our rooms, and I 
unpacked our satchels. The outlook from our win- 
dows was decidedly gloomy, and the inlook was fully 
as bad, for Aunt Bates had the neuralgia and sat per- 
fectly rigid in a stiff chair, looking the picture of 
misery, with her bonnet on one side and her gray 
ulster buttoned up wrong. O girls, you’ll never know 
how to appreciate rocking chairs until you go to a 
country where they are unknown! 

“Poor Aunt Bates! I never know what kind of re- 
ception to expect from a neuralgic sufferer, so I ap- 
proached her cautiously. ‘Come, aunty, dear,’ said I. 
‘Let me take off your things, and you lie down until 
dinner-time.’ 

“For the first time in her life she didn’t stop to ar- 
gue, but suffered me to develop her (as little Herr 
Kiihn used to say), and I made her as comfortable as 
I could and left her to rest. 

“Fanny and I were located at the end of the corridor 
in a large room, with two single beds in it, and Aunt 
Bates occupied a little room several doors from us. 

“At the dinner-table, to which we went without 

Aunt Bates, a very nice old gentleman sat beside me. 
You know what an idiotic custom they have on the 
Continent of serving vegetables as a separate course? 
Well, this time it was spinach, without a particle of 





box than of the value ofits contents, which he was 
She fitted a small key in the lock, but 
before turning it, said,— 

“There, you have learned enough for one day. 
want to be alone now a little while.” 

The boy had many things to think of during the 
long hour she passed shut up in her room with the 
casket. Then she called him in, and told him he 
might put the pony in the stable. 

“Don’t we go back to the bank to-day?” he asked, 
casting his eye about for the box, which was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“The bank will be closed before I can get ready,” 
she replied. “Morning will do as well. Don't be anx- 
ious,” she went on, noticing his puzzled look. ‘I’ve 


eager to see. 


I 


sometimes kept that box in the house days at a time. 


| Seasoning. It happened ‘that I reached for the salt 
j Just as the nice old gentleman did the same, and our 
| hands collided, and in some awkward entanglement 
, With the salt-spoon, over the whole thing went! 
“He apologized, and so did I. Then he made some 

, amiable remark about the superstition of throwing a 
| pinch of salt over one’s left shoulder, to mollify the 
evil spirits evoked by the accident. So it happened 
that we fell into conversation. He was from Portland, 
Maine, and was on his way to visit his daughter in 
Berlin. 
ours at home, and it seemed very pleasant to meet 
; some one who knew the dear ones so far away. We 
| told him where we had been. 
| *I understand the Vesper Service is very fine at 


of thing. 


We soon found that he knew some friends of 


It begins at seven, I believe. Haven’t 
been there myself yet, but I intend going before I 
leave.’ 

“After our black coffee we adjourned to our cold 
room, to devise some means of drying our drabbled 
dresses. I went in tosee Aunt Bates. After refusing 
everything except a cup of tea, so strong that it left 
her no alternative but to lie awake to enjoy her neu- 
ralgia, and after suggestively remarking that all she 
wanted was absolute quiet until nine o’clock the next 
morning, we left her. 

“The temperature of our room was on its way to 
zero, and some one was torturing the jangley piano 
in the parlor below. 

***Wouldn’t it be lovely to hear the Vesper Service 
in the Cathedral? The nice old gentleman said it 
was very fine. I just dote on boy choirs,’ said 
Fanny. 

‘Visions of wet dresses rose up before me; but as 
I had a weakness for experiences and cathedrals, I 
was ready in a twinkling. It was still raining in a 
steady, determined way, which left no doubt as to its 
intentions. The streets were almost deserted. The old 
cathedral was very near the hotel. We had only to 
cross a little green, and then we were at the front 
entrance. When we arrived, it was quite dark. We 
pushed open the outer door and the big ponderous 
leather-covered doors inside. There were a few lights 
on one side, and down in the distance a cluster twink- 
led faintly. 

“Service hasn’t begun,’ said Fanny. ‘Did the nice 
old gentleman say seven, or half-past?’ 

“TI thought he said seven, but could not be positive. 
«Do you know, I think this is lovely! So roman- 
tic! Who ever thought six months ago, Jude, you 
and I would be listening to Vespers in an old cathe- 
dral?? 

**Yes; but it’s awfully dark, isn’t it?’ 

‘They'll light up soon, of course.’ 

«Perhaps they light by electricity, and turn it on 
at the last minute.’ 

“<T should think they’d better hurry. 
candles on the altar is going out. 
these chairs. 
then.’ 
«There comes somebody now. It’s a girl, too. I 
can hear her bangles. It must have been half-past 
seven the nice old gentleman said.’ 

“*Your somebody concluded not to stay, Fan,’ said 
I. ‘I should think few would venture out such a night 
as this.’ 

““*How many feet long should you think this place 
is? You know we must write home all about this, and 
Uncle George always refuses to imagine anything un- 
less he knows the exact dimensions.’ 

«*Well, I should think it was—— Let me see. 
Goodness, Fan! those lights are gone on the side, and 
it’s dark as Egypt back there. How in the world 
shall we find our way out?’ 
“*You don’t suppose, Jude Perkins, that there isn’t 
any service after all, and we’ve been sitting here all 
this time! Oh dear! Where’s the umbrella? Come 
quick and see!’ 
“We stumbled out of our seats into the broad aisle. 
We hurried down over the stone pavement, keeping 
close to the chairs in order not to lose our way. Pres- 
ently we came to the last one, and were out into the 
vast open beyond them. 
“ «Where is that door? What if we can’t find it? 
Oh, if we only had a match!’ 

« ‘Oh dear, Jude, what have you done?’ 
“*Found the door, or something like it,’ said I, 
groping. 
“It was not like it at all, for I felt my way quite 
around it. It was a huge pillar. 
‘Jude Perkins, have you an idea where you are 
going? We walked around that pillar of yours, and 
now where’s the door?’ 
“I think it is straight ahead, dear. Don’t get cross. 
I’m as much frightened as you are.’ 
“We struck blindly out, hoping to touch something, 
and yet dreading to do so, not knowing what it might 


One of those 
Let’s sit down in 
We can see the priests and everybody 


“ ‘Oh, I can feel something!’ exclaimed Fan. ‘It’s a 
table. No—what have I done? my glove is soaking 
wet! It must be that font on the side.’ 
“*Then we're all right; for if we follow the wall 
long enough, we must come to the door some time.” 
“We felt our way slowly along until we came to a 
huge affair of a different material and at right angles 
with the wall to which we had kept. This was surely. 
the entrance, and here, at last, was the big leather 
door with its huge cushion to deaden the slams of 
the devout. 
‘“‘With a groun of thankfulness we pulled it open, 
and in a minute I had my hand upon the outside 
door. I clutched the handle and gave it a turn and a 
shake, while Fanny prematurely began to open her 
umbrella. 
«Catch me putting faith in a nice old gentleman 
and his wild statements again!’ said Fanny, con- 
temptuously. 
«<I honestly believe, Fan Kennedy, we are locked 
in! 
“«<«Jude!!’ 
“««Come here, quick, and pull!’ said I. 
“We pulled and pushed and rattled and banged. 
Surely some one must hear us even if the night is 
stormy and the door far from the street. We took 
the umbrella and pounded. Such knocks ought to 
have been heard by the portier of the St. Antoine. 
What could we do? 
“There were other doors, but where? 
“A sudden thought struck Fanny. 
«Judy, do you remember the candles on the altar? 
Can’t we take one and hunt for the other door?’ 
«Yes, of course we can.’ 
“We retraced our steps. There the lights were, 
first magnitude to us. I grasped Fan’s wet glove in 
mine, and we hastened down towards the lights. 


ness. 


Fan sighed. 


ing that railing four times! 


two faint little sparks; but they were like stars of the 


Every step we took echoed distinctly through the still- 
**‘T believe it is a mile from the door to the altar,’ 


“‘We reached the place at last, stumbled up some 
steps and came to a railing which we climbed with 


“ «Tf we only hadachair! Jude, dear, fancy climb 
Nothing in the world 
would tempt me to get over there alone, and I’m sure 
I wouldn’t let you! O Aunt Bates, I wish I were 
home in bed with neuralgia, too!’ 

“I believe I can lift you up in my arms, Fan,’ I 
said, desperately. 

“So with all my strength I lifted her, as high as my 
arms would reach, until her fingers almost touched 
the candle. 

“ ‘Higher, Jude, higher, and I’ll have it!” 

“<«T can’t!’ I gasped, my strength taxed to the ut- 
most. With a fierce bracing of every muscle and 
nerve, I raised her until her fingers touched the can- 
dle, but as she clutched it in her hand, my strength 
gave out and I staggered backward. I struggled to 
regain my balance, caught my heel in my skirt, and 
before I could drop my precious burden, fell heavily, 
throwing her with violence on to the marble floor. 

‘It never occurred to me that I was hurt, and luckily 
for me, I was only bruised—but Fanny—oh, the agony 
when I thought she was dead and I all alone in that 
dreadful place! 

“The faint light from the solitary candle burnt high 
up on the altar, dimly outlining her motionless figure 
as she lay there upon the floor. I tried to lift her, but 
she was too heavy. I laid my hand over her heart. I 
could not feel it beating. I loosened her dress and 
chafed her hands—her poor little hand, with its wet 
glove, still holding the broken candle. With my face 
to hers, I cried,— 

“*Fanny, speak! Speak to me! Do not make me a 
murderer! Say just one word! Qh, I believe I have 
killed her!’ 

“Something wet and soft was on my hand. I rose, 
trembling, and held it to the light. Horror! It was 
warm blood! 

“What could I do? She might be bleeding to death 
and I could not prevent it. What would they say in 
the morning to find one dead before the altar and the 
other one—— 

“Oh, I couldn’t bear the thought, and I sobbed 
aloud. Fanny stirred a little and moaned faintly. 
‘Fanny, darling! Oh, she’s not dead! Are you in 
pain? Where is it? tell me.’ 

***My head! my head!’ she moaned. 

«Sit up, dear. Here, put your head on my shoul- 
der. There now, let me rub it.’ 
*<«Oh, don’t touch it, it hurts so! 
queer!’ 

***For pity’s sake, don’t feel queer! I haven’t an 
idea what to do for you. Lie down on the floor and 
lay your head in my lap, and perhaps you'll feel bet- 


I feel awfully 


ter. 

“IT rubbed the poor head until a sharp, smarting 
sensation under my chin caused me to investigate my 
own misery. My neck was wet and the front of my 
gossamer also, and that vanity of mine, the lace-pin 
that a friend gave me the day we sailed, was bent up 
double. I had cut myself with it, as Aunt Bates 
prophesied, for the edge was sharp as a knife. 

“A great gust of wind blew a sheet of rain against 
a window and went shuddering away. 

**<Do you feel badly now, Fan?’ 

“«*Yes, but not so faint. There’s a tremendous bump 
on the back of my head. What time do you suppose 
it is?’ 

“<*T don’t know. It must be late.’ 

«Tt isn’t near morning, is it?’ 

***No, indeed. It can’t be later than twelve.’ 
“Asif half ashamed to mock us, our old acquaint- 
ance the clock struck faintly in the distance. We 
counted anxiously as each stroke was borne to us by 
the wind, now distinct, now far away, as if carrying 
the news impartially to the other side of the town. 
Five strokes—six—loud and strong—seven—eight— 
far away—nine—fainter and farther—ten—out of hear- 
ing. The next stroke would be louder—elev— 
“*How many did it strike, Jude?’ 

“ *Hush! listen!’ 

“But no other stroke did we hear. 

**How many did you count, Fanny?’ 

‘Nine or ten, I don’t know which. How many 
did you?’ 

“ ‘Nine, I think,’ said I gloomily, ‘but it must be 
later than that. Think of waiting nine hours like 
caged animals unless we can find some other door.’ 
«Tt seems as if I couldn’t stir!’ 

«“*But you must. That other candle won’t last five 
minutes, and then it will be black as midnight.’ 

“** Ob dear! I’m so afraid of the dark.’ 

“Something cracked ominously in the distance. 
***What was that? Do you suppose there are rats 
here?’ asked Fan, cuddling close to me. 

“TI think very likely,’ said I, philosophically. 

* *T can think of every old ghost story Iever heard 
in my life. I believe I should die if I were to see any- 
thing.’ 

“<T wish we might see something if it carried a lan- 
tern,’ said I, with a feeble attempt to be cheerful. 

***O Jude! can we ever wait here nine mortal hours? 
We must get out somehow!’ 

“<‘But we might break all our bones prowling 
around. There it goes!’ said I, starting. 

“ ‘Oh, what—what? How you frighten me!’ 

“*Tt’s our last candle!’ 

“It sputtered as if remonstrating with its fate, 
flared defiantly a few seconds, and died out. We 
clung closer to each other. 

‘ «TI wish we had a softer place to sit upon, this mar- 
ble is so hard and cold. Move up close to the altar, 
Judy, and you'll have something to lean your back 
against.’ 

“We crept along, frightened half out of our wits, 
when we laid our hands upon our clammy umbrella, 
which lay in the way forgotten. 

“The altar certainly was an improvement for our 
comfort, and we listened with every sense quickened, 
straining our eyes to penetrate the darkness beyond. 

“Just then I heard a sound like a groan, and several 
knocks followed. Fear seemed to chill our very 
blood. A few seconds elapsed, and more knocks were 
heard. 

‘Did you hear that?’ whispered Fan, huskily. 

“Yes. It sounds as if it were down at the other 
end of the cathedral.’ 





much difficulty. 


in a low voice. 





| the Cathedral,’ he said. 





‘Boy choir, and all that sort 


up all the cathedral furniture to do it.’ 





“We listened, scarcely breathing. Then came a vig 
| orous rattling from the side somewhere, and immedi 


“‘They’re too high up, I know they are,’ said Fanny, | ately voices were hecrd. Among them I recognized 


| Aunt Bates’s. No other sound will ever possess half 


“ «But we'll have them,’ said I, ‘if we have to pile | the sweetness that Aunt Bates’s voice had for us that 


\night! A strange voice said,— 
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«“ ¢The sexton is positive that nobody is here, for he 
always rattles his keys to warn the slow ones that he 
is locking up.’ 

“‘Oh, here! Here we are! Aunty! Aunty Bates!’ 

“And, girls, all she said when she saw us was, ‘Ju- 


dith Perkins, I should think you were too old to in- | 


dulge in antics.” 

“It was such an absurd procession which filed into 
the court-yard of the St. Antoine that night just as the 
clock struck ten. Aunt Bates stalked on ahead, and 
the nice old gentleman tried his best to keep step 
with her. 
place, who is as much the property of the St. Antoine 
as the chimney itself. The portier followed with his 
lantern, and we two culprits, or heroines, just as you 


may choose to view us, brought up the rear under our | 


umbrella. 

“But it was pure luck—our getting out of the cathe- 
dral that night. 
and I had put her bromide in my satchel, and locked 
it up before going out. She went to our room, and as 
we were not there, she thought we must be down in 
the parlor diligently studying Baedeker or the ‘Amer- 
ican Register.’ 

“She couldn't find us, of course, and nobody knew 
us except the nice old gentleman, who overheard 
aunt’s frantic demands as to the whereabouts of her 
two nieces. He politely remarked, that he ‘shouldn't 
be surprised’ if we had gone to the seven o’clock ser- 
vice at the Cathedral, as he had suggested. 

Seven o’clock service? There is none, sir,’ said 
the omnipresent valet de place. 

“«*T saw two young ladies go out at seven,’ said the 
portier. 

“I never knew who was brilliant enough to con- 
ceive the possibility of our being still there, but some 
one did, and they found the sexton, who found the 
keys, and at last found us poor things. Aunt Bates 
was scarcely civil to the nice old gentleman. She al- 
ways felt he was in some way responsible for the ad- 
venture, 

“We left Antwerp the next day. I never shall for- 
get the grim expression of relief Aunt Bates wore 
when she delivered us over to Uncle Aleck at the Ho- 
tel du Nord in Cologne. 

“*Well, Jane, we're all here at last,’ he said, in his 
hearty, jovial way. 

“* ‘So it seems,’ said she with a significant glance at 
my court plaster decoration, as if she was still a trifle 
sceptical on the subject.” 

ANNIE M. GILBRETH. 
——— © p——_____—__ 


TRUTH. 
Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 
—+e>—___—_—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


EXPERIENCES OF A SCOUT. 


There are very few persons now living who have 
personal recollection of the events of the war with 
England in 1812-1815, while younger persons, with 
whom the memory of the great war of 1861-5 is still 
fresh, scarcely think of the former struggle. 

But the people of that day found that a war with 
England was no child’s play. Our country was new 
and poor, and the population small. England, with 
her immense navy, was almost sole mistress of the 
sea. With her Canadian possessions extending along 
our whole northern and northwestern border, we 
were practically “surrounded” by the English, who 
might, at their choice, attack us from any direction. 

But this was not all. England employed multitudes 
of blood-thirsty Indians, who raided the settlements, 
sometimes, of course, taking prisoners, but oftener 
destroying all who fell into their hands, sparing no 
age, sex, or condition. 

lo oppose these predatory bands, the hunters of the 
backwoods were compelled to “take the war path.” 
Many of them were employed as skirmishers, protect- 
ing the communications of our forces, serving as 
spies and scouts, and in carrying messages from post 
to post, often through a country literally swarming 
with bands of the hostile Indians. 

In this kind of service many frontiersmen gained 
great distinction. Among these was William Lam- 
bert, the hero of our story, who was born in the State 
of Virginia in the year 1790. He was well fitted for 
his work as a scout. Of medium height, he was very 
muscular, and of unusual activity. None ever caught 
him in a fair race, and but one man—the celebrated 
hunter MeClellan,—ever equalled him. In Lambert’s 
childhood days, young boys, and even women and 
girls, frequently had to take part in the bloody con- 
tests with the savages. And when the war with Eng- 
land broke out, young Lambert at once joined the 
army to serve as a scout. 

During the month of April, 1813, Gen. Harrison, 
who was afterwards President of the United States, 
made his headquarters at Fort Meigs, near the Ohio 
and Michigan line. A heavy force of British and 
Indians, under Proctor and Tecumseh, was in the 
Vicinity, and an attack was expected. 

lhe woods were full of bands of savages, who were 
alert to cut off any straggler, messenger, or spy who 
might leave the lines. 

the scouts had ample opportunity to show their 
skill. It was no easy matter to dodge the watchful 
bands of prowling warriors, and not all succeeded in 
doing it; but leaving the fort at midnight, Lambert 
Succeeded in eluding his enemies, and repeatedly 
passed through their lines without discovery. But. 
vith all his caution, he was one time negligent, and 
came very near losing his life. 

He had gone out to meet a company of soldiers 
who were bringing a herd of stock to the camp for 
the use of the army. They were expected to come in 
by 4 certain road, and as they could not reach the 
lines that day, they were to camp at a deserted farm 
about ten miles away. Lambert expected to meet 
the troops about noon, but they had taken another 
roal. Not finding them, he, late in the afternoon, 
made his way toward the intended camping-place. 

As he neared the farm, he heard a gun fired, and 
also heard the squeal of a hog. On the side of the 
farm from which he was approaching, there was a 
dense thicket a few rods in width. Fully expecting, 
from what he had heard, to find his friends already in 
camp, he walked briskly forward without stopping to 


Next came Peters, the polyglot valet de | 


You see, Aunt Bates couldn’t sleep, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





reconnoitre, when, pushing his way through the thick- 
et into the edge of the clearing, he found himself face 
to face with, and not two hundred feet from, a dozen 
Indians and several British soldiers. 

The savages had heard his approach, and the imo- 
ment he appeared, recognized him,.and ordered him 
tosurrender. A half-dozen rifles were levelled at him, 


captured, he would be treated as a spy, he sprang 

back into the thicket, rushed through it, and ran for 
| his life. 

Several shots were fired at him, but all missed. 
Eight or nine Indians then threw aside their guns, 
| and taking only knife and tomahawk, started in pur- 
| suit. Lambert knew that his only hope of safety lay 
in outrunning or in outwitting his pursuers. 
sunset, and a cloudy, moonless night was coming on. 


| 
| there was still light enough to see without difficulty. 
| For a while it was a steady race. The Indians were 
and crowded Lambert so closely that, as he said, he 
| had to stir his stumps to keep out of his reach. 





his comrades, Lambert drew his knife in his right 
| hand, and made movements as if about to fall from 

exhaustion. Seeing this, the savage gave a triumph- 
| ant yell, and by extra exertion came within six or 
eight feet, when Lambert suddenly wheeled and faced 
him. The savage was unprepared for this movement, 





| 
| 


for the first time that they had divided into two squads | 
for mischief. There was a gap in their line, and | 
concluded I'd go through it. 

“I turned towards the right, made more noise, and 
hurried faster. Then I found a moist place a few rods 


| wide, where my moccasins made no sound. This was 
| what I wanted, so I dodged to the right about a rod, 


and escape seemed impossible; but knowing that if | 


It was | 


For some distance the forest was quite open, and | 


| good runners, but one was swifter than the others, | 


Seeing that the fleetest Indian was separated from | 





and took toatree. Ina minute some of the Indians 
passed within ten feet, but didn’t see me. 

“Then I took the back track, turning a little to the 
left of it, and travelled; but it wasn’t four minutes 
before them scamps found out I'd played ‘em a trick, 
but they thought I was hid, and couldn’t believe I'd 
got through their line. I needed the rest, and so I 
stopped in a good shelter, about a hundred yards from 
them, and watched. For half a minute all was still, 
then they yelled like a dozen catamounts. 

“They thought I was hid within a rod or two, and 
that I’d make a movement, but I wasn’t ready to help 
them at their fun, so I just kept still and waited. 
They hunted all around, scolded each other for care- 
lessness, sassed me for what I’d done, and told me 
how kindly they’d roast me when they got me; but at 
last they got tired, and it seemed as though by the 
silence they’d all gone off, mad as hornets. 

“But I mistrusted the varmints, and so kept. still. 
I didn’t hear them for half an hour, and had about 
concluded to start, when an Injun spoke right out, not 
two rods from me. Part of them were still on the 
watch. You see, they knowed I had a loaded gun, 
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and before he could recover himself, he received his 
death-blow. 

The other Indians were coming with a rush, and 
were within twenty yards, when Lambert levelled his 


sprang behind a tree to avoid his shot. He did not 
fire, however, being determined to save his shot for 
the last extremity, but the delay gave him a moment 
to breathe. He started again, but after running half 
a mile, found that he had gained very little in dis- 
tance. The Indians, having no guns, ran lighter than 
he, and as his severe exertion told on his strength, 
he began to slacken his speed. At last it became so 
dark one could not see a rod ahead. In spite of his 
utmost care, Lambert made a noise in running, and 
the Indians followed him like bloodhounds, running 
entirely by sound. On account of the darkness, both 
pursued and pursuers had slackened their pace, and 
had settled into a kind of dogtrot. Said Mr. Lambert, 
as he told the story,— 

“T was in a mighty tight place. I could see clearly 
enough to dodge trees and jump logs, but I couldn’t 
see ten feet ahead. I could hear the patter of the In- 
juns’ feet, and knowed they was after me, and in- 
tended to keep it up till they could get my hair, and 
send me to the happy hunting-grounds. 

“They were fresh when we started, and I had footed 
it for thirty miles, since morning. The redskins hol- 
lered at me, asked me to stop, told me I was a brave 
warrior, and they’d treat me like a gentleman, but I 
was too old a bird for that kind of chaff. 

“At last I concluded I’d better change my plan. 
I'd tried it with my heels and failed, and guessed I’d 
try it another way. I knowed they had to run by 
sound, for some of them was nearer than sixty feet, 
and nobody could see that far. First I tried to make 
less noise, then I jumped on a log, and run along it, 
squirrel-fashion, for forty or fifty feet, and thought I 
was just about safe, when I stumbled on a dead limb, 
and made a noise like a team of horses. 

“It sounded mighty loud, I tell you. The Injuns 











‘ughed’ behind me, and off to my right, and I noticed 


gun, asif about to fire. Quick as a flash every savage | 


and with that and my knife, at least two of them 
would suffer, and they was mighty anxious to take all 
their scalps home with them. Fact, I think they’d 
rather have theirs than mine, so as they couldn’t find 
me, they left, and I walked into camp.” 

During the summer about twenty Indian warriors 
from a friendly tribe were engaged by the American 
commanders to assist as scouts. One of these—a large, 
powerfully built, but very active warrior, known as 
Big Buffalo—was ordered to work with Lambert. 
The ethers were assigned to duty with the other white 
men—to travel two and two. 

For Lambert’s first trip with the Indian, he was or- 
dered to go to an Indian village, about forty miles 
away, and see what the tribe was doing. They 
started long before daylight, and were well on their 
way by sunrise. Lambert had objected to having an 
Indian companion, but he changed his mind. Said 
he,— 

“T thought I knowed something of Injun craft, but 
Buffalo could teach me lots of things, and he set to | 
work to do it. But when we stopped for dinner, he | 
scared me. 

“The woods were open, and I sat down ona 
log. Buffalo looked all around, then got a-straddle of 
the log, with his face to me, and before I knowed 
what he was up to, he caught my left foot and tossed 
it over the log, so I sat a-straddle facing him. I guess | 
he saw that I was scared, for he laughed, and said,— | 

«*You watch behind me, I watch behind you.’ ” | 

After eating a hearty dinner of corn-bread and dried | 
venison, and resting for an hour, the men moved on. | 
Occasionally they found marks on the trecs—signals | 
made by passing hunters or warriors of the hostile 
tribes, telling their friends of their plans and their 
welfare. All these Buffalo could read without diffi- 
culty. 

To this day, some of the older Indians of the West- 
ern tribes use this method of communicating with 
each other. It is a kind of sign-language, under- 











stood by the initiated of many tribes, though they 
may not know a word of each other’s speech—just as | 
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our Arabic numerals are understood by the people of 
all civilized nations. 

During the afternoon Lambert and the Indian trav- 
elled slowly, for they were now in the enemy's coun. 
try. Stopping a little after sunset, they prepared to 
camp for the night. They first built a small fire, and 
ate their supper, keeping watch as usual. Supper 
over, Buffalo got up and began building up the fire. 


| He cut off limbs from a fallen tree, and kept on piling 


till they had a blazing log-heap. The noise could 
have been heard a quarter of a mile, and the fire 
lighted the woods for a long way. 

“IT was almost sure,” said Lambert, “he had be- 
trayed me, and looked round, expecting to see the 
enemy coming. Then he stopped and said,— 

‘Now we go. See fire, can’t find us.’ 

“T saw through the trick ina minute. We went on 
the back track till we were out of sight of the fire, 
then struck off, and circled round, till we were half a 
mile or more away, all the time watching like two 
hawks. By this time it was dark as midnight, and we 
got down by a big log, rolled ourselves in our blankets, 
two ina bed, and went to sleep, and got up in the 
morning without having our hair combed with an In 
jun’s scalping-knife.” 

During this day they reached the Indian village 
but found it deserted. Having accomplished their 
mission, they returned to the camp. 

After passing middle life Lambert removed to the 
far West, where in a growing community he was 
highly respected for his public spirit and worth of 
character. He died in 187 








, aged eighty-three vears. 
= ~or- — 
GIRLS AND Boys. 
Between life's morning and its evening dreams; 
Fourscore, like twenty, has its tasks and toys: 
Tn earth’s wide schoolhouse all are girls and boys, 
O. W. Holmes, 
——— ~~ = 
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THRIFT LESSONS. 
Learned from the European Peasantry. 


“Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves,” is a good oe!d English proverb 
which contains more wisdom than thoughtless young 
people imagine. One of the best words in the English 
language is thrift. In olden times thriftiness was 
held as a great virtue in both husbandman and house- 
wife. 

At present thriftiness, which is an element of sue- 
cess in life, is not enough considered, especially by the 
youth of this country, in whom an inclination toward 
lavish expenditure and waste is largely developed. 
With the people of the Old) World, from whom we 
can learn much, thriftiness is honorable and extray- 
agance a term of reproach. This is especially true 
of the peasantry and middle classes in Germany and 
Holland. Economy is a virtue they are proud to 
practise. They carry it into every detail of daily life, 
and while taking full enjoyment as they go along, 
they accumulate possessions for coming generations. 

All of the better class of European peasants try to 
own a piece of land which can be cultivated and made 
to bring in good returns. Travellers in Germany no- 
tice with astonishment what may be called the pateh- 
work appearance of the broad expanses of level 
farming lands. 

This is due to the great number of small farms 
into which the land is divided. If a peasant can buy 
only a few acres, he will secure them, and set him- 
self industriously to work to gain the largest crops 
possible from his little bit of land. 
made to pay. 

A guiding maxim with these people is to make the 
most of everything. Nothing goes to waste in their 
economy, and they never neglect to do a little because 
they cannot satisfy their ambition by working on a 
larger scale. 


Every inch is 


The very small sum of money which a peasant 
household earn on the weekly market day is carefully 
put aside. The penny is worth saving, although it is 
so little. It is a penny, and does its work toward 
making up a la 





The duty of parents towards their children is very 
strongly developed among the European peasantry. 
The son is never held back in life for want of means 
which the father can supply, and the mother is al- 
ways increasing, as fast as possible, the stock of 
household linen which shall be the daughter’s por- 
tion when she leaves the paternal roof for a new fire- 
side. 

On the other hand, as the parents grow aged and 
feeble, to care for them is the glory and pride of their 
children. The attention and respect shown to old 
people in Europe is one of the most beautiful traits 
of European life. 

The aged are the beloved counsellors and confidants 
of the entire household, and their advice, wise and 
loving, is never disregarded. 

It was my good fortune, some years ago, to be in 
Mecklenburg at the beginning of the harvest. This 
part of Germany is flat and unromantic, and there is 
little in its scenery to attract visitors. It may be for 
this very reason that rural life there is so tranquil, and 
still retains the charming simplicity of a past age. 

Large estates where the peasants are tenants,—not 
owners of the soil they cultivate,—are more frequent 
in Mecklenburg than in some other parts of Germany, 
but this does not detract in any way from the thrift 
of the inhabitants, for the interests of both parties 


| are so united that each strives to help the other. 


When the time arrives for harvesting the crops on 
the broad fields connected with the manor-house, all 
those belonging to the estate lend a willing hand. 

When I arrived in Mecklenburg the fields of grain 
were gleaming in the sunlight like yellow seas, and 


| the owner of the estate I visited was ‘already in com- 
+ sultation with his overseer about commencing the 


harvest. 
morning. 

The news spread quickly through the house, and 
over the estate. There were no discontented faces, 
there was no shrinking from hard work. 

Even the boys threw their caps into the air with 
loud shouts, and the old peasant mother, too feeble 
for out-door work, who sat all day behind the stove 
knitting or winding yarn, felt a thrill of pleasure, and 
her old eyes brightened as she talked of sixty years 


It was at length decided to begin the next 


| ago, when she was a gay, laughing maiden in the 


harvest field. 
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Meanwhile the lady of the manor and her daugh- | and where much ¢ 
ters, all clad in high-necked aprons, proceeded to | chinery, but its spirit could be developed to our ad- | the monument. 
assist the household servants in preparing for the | vantage. 
The tendency now is to make farm life an end- | erected by man. Its height was originally in- 


morrow. ‘There were endless sausages, heaps of | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


»f the field work is done by ma- | of the completion, as he was of the beginning, ot | 





The monument is the most lofty structure ever 


cheese, and huge loaves of rye bread to be cut up | less round of prosaic drudgery and weary toil. | tended to be six hundred feet, but, owing to its | 


and made ready for breakfast and luncheon. 





THRIFT | 


was no less active. The men sat in shirt sleeves 
tinkering their harvesting tools. 


busy carving the handle of the rake, which ev- 


The lads were 


ery lover, by old custom, presents to his sweet- 
heart in the harvest field, whistling as they worked, 
and thinking of the fragrant bouquet of sage and | 
pinks with which the caps of the peasant lasses | 
would be adorned on the morrow. 

The good housewives were preparing clean shirts 
and 
They themselves and their daughters would ap- 
pear in short red dresses, striped aprons, and 
white handkerchiefs crossed over the breast and 
tied behind. 

Karly the next morning the first duty was to eat | 
a bountiful breakfast of milk soup, boiled potatoes 
with gravy, and thick slices of bread and butter, 
which was served by the manor to all hands. 
Then the procession of about fifty men and women 
was formed to march to the harvest field. It was 
‘The white jackets of the men 


of dazzling whiteness for husbands sons. 


a merry company. 
and the aprons of the women streamed like ban- 
ners from the uplifted cradles and rakes, forming a 
brilliant contrast to the red vests and dresses. 

The young people filled the air with shouts and 
laughter, while at the head of the procession 
marched the overseer, pufling circling wreaths of 
smoke from his silver-headed pipe into the fresh 
morning air. 

Arrived at the wheat-tield, the harvesters sta- 
tioned themselves in a long row, each with a lass 
behind him to bind the sheaves. When all was 
ready the head harvester, the oldest workman on 
the estate, took off his cap and repeated a short 
prayer, Which was listened to with uncovered 
heads. 

Then, after whetting the blade of his cradle, he 
made the first swoop into the golden grain. The 
others fell to work at once, and the harvest was 
begun in good earnest. 

Half an hour is allowed during the forenoon for 
luncheon and rest, and then work is continued 
until twelve, when a wagon arrives from the manor 
loaded with great buckets of steaming soup and po- 
tatoes, and an unlimited quantity of bread and 
beer. At sunset a hearty supper is served, and the 
day’s labor ends. 

A more picturesque scene cannot be imagined 
than that presented by a harvest field in Mecklen- 
burg. ‘The female laborers form the most attrac- 
tive part of it. 
be seen among these peasant girls, whose cheeks 
glow like roses as they ply their rakes and bind 
the sheaves. 

With their little straw hats falling with careless 
grace upon their shoulders, and their long braids 
of golden hair glistening in the sunlight, they form 
unconsciously a beautiful picture. 

All are merry as birds, in spite of hard labor 
and hot sun, and shouts of joyous laughter echo 
over the field from morning until night. 

The harvest often continues four or five weeks, 
but when the excitement and poetry of the first 
merry days are over, and the work grows monot- 


onous, then all thoughts of weariness are banished 


by joyous anticipations of the approaching har- 
vest festival, the greatest event of the whole year, 


when there will be feasting and dancing, and no 
end of innocent sport and fun in which rich and 


poor alike take part. 


It would be impossible to reproduce scenes like 
those of the Mecklenburg harvest season in this 


Plastic and beautiful forms may | 


sESSONS. 


mutual assistance, have passed away, and country | 
life is becoming dry and formal. } 
HELEN 8S. CONANT. 


MY LIFE. 
My life to me is as a station, 
Wherein apart the traveller stands, 
One absent long from home and nation 
In other lands, 
And I, as he who stands and listens 
Amid the twilight’s chill and gloom, 
To hear, approaching in the distance, 
The train for home. 


+o 
THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

More than a century ago, in the year 1783, the 

Congress of the United States passed resolutions 

providing for a memorial to General Washington. 
|'This memorial was to be erected at the perma- 
| nent seat of Government of the United States— 
| then a newly created nationality. The War of 
Independence was ended, and the country was 
universally grateful to the noble leader to whose 
| efforts they justly ascribed a great measure of its 
success. 

Ten years later, the Commissioners who laid out 
| the District of Columbia set apart a tract of land 

between the site of the President’s mansion and 
| the Potomac River, as the spot where this national 
tribute to Washington was to be erected, and their 
| report in which this reservation was established 
| President Washington himself transmitted to Con- 
gress. 
| He died in 1799, in the belief that on that pleas- 
ant slope, overlooking the broad Potomac, his ser- 
vices to the country would be commemorated. 
The whole project slumbered until 1833,—fifty 
years after Congress had voted to make a memo- 
rial to him,—and then it was revived again by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

A meeting of citizens of Washington was held 
in September, 1833, and an association was formed 
for the purpose of erecting a national monument 
| to Washington. The original plan was to procure 
the money by subscriptions of one dollar each. 
The amount raised was not large. A new sub- 
scription was begun in 1846, and by the year 1854 
a sum of a little more than a quarter of a mil- 

lion dollars had been obtained. 

Work had been begun, however, some years be- 
fore, and the corner-stone of the monument was 
laid on the 4th of July, 1848, on which occasion a 
fine oration was delivered by the Hon. Robert C. 

| Winthrop, then Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The contributions, however, began to 
fall off, and finally, when the monument had 
reached the height of one hundred and eighty 
feet, construction ceased. 

A period of neglect and indifference followed, 
| ending in the civil war and the exciting questions 
which were at issue after the war closed, causing 
the shame of this unfinished monument to be for- 
| gotten. But in.1876,—the centennial year,—Con- 
| gress made an appropriation towards the comple- 
| tion of the monument. 

The foundations were examined and found to 
be defective. The work of enlarging and strength- 
}ening them was not completed until 1880, when 
| construction upon the monument itself was re- 
sumed. The cap-stone was put in place early last 





ished and elegantly inscribed, make the monument | 
a museum of mineralogical treasures. 


much to be said. 
Those who wish to find beauty in it, however, will 


| Even the husking and apple bees, which formerly | enormous weight, it was not deemed wise to carry | 
In the tenants’ cottages the bustle of preparation | brought neighbors together for fun and frolic and | the monument so high. Its height is five hundred 


and fifty-five feet. Its exterior is of Maryland 
marble, and the interior is Maine granite. 

The foundation is one hundred and twenty-six 
feet six inches square at the base. The obelisk it- 
self is fifty-five feet square at the base and tapers 
to the top. The walls are fifteen feet thick at the | 
bottom, but gradually become thinner until at the | 
top they are only one foot six inches thick, and 
the monument is there thirty-four feet square. 

Each State in the Union sent a block of stone to 
be set in the interior, and many cities as well as 
several foreign countries have done likewise. 

These contributions, many of them highly pol- 





Of the beauty of the monument there is not 
It is not graceful or elegant. 
say that it befits republican simplicity and the | 
rugged honesty and virtue of Washington. But 
if it does not gratify wxsthetic taste, it will none 
the less serve as a memorial to recall to all future 
generations the heroic life and noble character of 
the first and greatest of Americans. 


eee Ge 
For the Companion. 
TO A SKIPPER. 
(On the name of his fishing smack.) 


Man of glazed hat and tarry pantaloon, 
Launch, name-insured, that virgin craft of thine! 
Fortune shall feed thee with her golden spoon, 
And wheresoe’er thy keel shall cut the brine 
Hake, cod and mackerel quarrel for thy line. 
As the Acadian takes his patron saint 
A-fishing with him, gay with gauds and paint, 
And deems his luck is measured by his prayer: 
Let her, whose name thy favored schooner bears, 
And who might lend the Roman calendar 
An added grace, thy saintly guardian be. 
All that the legends of dead saintship tell, 
Her sweet, live womanhood may do as well. 
Show thy true course, in lack of sun and star, 
Where icebergs threaten and the sharp reefs are. 
Lift the blind fog on Anticosti’s lee 
And Avalon’s cliffs, make populous the sea 
Round Grand Menan, or where, by glimpses seen 
Through rifts of mist, sits lonely Madeleine, 
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to search for them, but before night a telegram, 
| from a police-station in a distant city, announced 
the arrest of three of the boys, caught while try- 


ing to steal a ride on a freight-car of the Michigan 
Southern Railway. 
Later in the day, news of the other fugitives 


| was received from another city, where they also 


had been arrested—hungry, footsore and disheart- 


ened vagrants. 


One of the boys arrested was found to have on 
his person a big revolver, somewhat the worse for 
old age, a large butcher-knife, a pocket-compass, 
a quantity of lead bullets, an opera glass, evident- 
ly taken from home to be used as a field-glass, and 
several feet of stout clothesline wound about his 
body under his jacket. The judge of the Police 
Court looked down on the young culprit and 
asked, grimly,— 

“Well, boy, where do you expect to bring up in 
life if you begin in this way ?” 

“We were bound for the Rockies, or die!’ re- 
plied the boy, with a faint assumption of bravado. 

“Bound for the State prison, you mean!” sniffed 
the judge, contemptuously. ‘The best sentence I 
could give you would be to have your mothers 
slipper you all soundly, and send you to bed. And 
it all comes of reading some bloody novel about 
‘Wild-Eyed Dick, The Indian Avenger,’ or other 
such trash. You needn’t tell me. I have seen a 
good many of your kind before. Lock them up, 
officer, until their parents come to claim them.” 

It was a severe lesson for the young readers of 
“trash,” but none too severe. They found little sym- 
pathy on returning home, and most of them seem 
satisfied with their experience. The story carries 
its own moral to the dullest mind. 


+o 
A FASHIONABLE WEDDING. 


Here is an item with a few figures in it which may 
be of interest to our girl-readers. The cost of a fash- 
ionable wedding is given in detail in one of the so- 
called New York society journals “for the benefit of 
such young ladies as may desire to be married in good 
form this winter.” This society journal says that the 
cost given is not that which would make the display 
that would be expected from a leader of fashion: 
‘only a pretty, genteel affair, proper to any middle- 
class family!” 





ar as eyes reach, with eager, tinny swarms, 
Break the long calms and charm away the storms. 
J. G. WHITTIER, 
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“WEST OF THE ROCKIES.” 


A few years ago, at a meeting called to promote 
the publication of pure juvenile literature, a speaker 
said: ‘The question is not whether boys and girls 
shall read or abstain from reading. They will 
read. But the question is, “Shall they read good 
or bad books ?” 

With equal force it may be said that the ques- 
tion is not, if the boys shall read stories of adven- 
ture. They wi// read them. But the question is, 
Shall they read stories which are pure, and that 
present sufficiently interesting incident to make 
them attractive; or those that fascinate because 
they are thrilling, yet are impure, and tempt to 
lawless deeds ? 

Every parent knows that a spirited boy is at- 
tracted to games in which there is plenty of scope 
for the exhibition of physical skill, presence of 
mind, and the courage which coolly takes the 
chances. He wants a ‘regulation ball,” because 
he knows that it will hurt, if it hits him. The 
very risk, and the thrill of excitement that at- 
tends the risk, makes the game fascinating to him. 

The story that does not respond to these boyish 
traits, may be a ‘‘goodish” tale, but the boy will 
not read it in that “‘vealy” period of his life when 
the impulses and energies of his nature are begin- 
ning to be strongly felt, and when the strong, 
brave, cool man, whether he plays on the ball- 
ground, or hunts tigers in India, is the ideal. If 
the “dime novel” appeals to that which he esteems 
to be strong, and brave, and adventurous, and if 
nothing better is put in his hands, he will read 
that, though the story is bad as literature and 
teaches worse morality. 

The best method is, to tempt him from reading 
“trash” which demoralizes and ruins, by giving 
him the interesting story of manly daring and 
courage, that holds him, and that inculcates at the 
same time right sentiments. This will serve as a 
safety-valve, until reason and occupation in the 
business by which he earns his daily bread, atford 
the true safety-valve by which the imperious and 
turbulent energies of his nature find escape. A 
practical illustration of the evil influence of trashy, 
impure reading was recently given to the parents 
of a town in New York. 

A band of boys, numbering eight or ten, and 
from fourteen to sixteen years old, used to meet 
every Saturday in an old barn. One of the num- 
ber read aloud from some volume of blood-curd- 
ling title, while the rest sat around and listened to 
the story. At last they became so crazed over a 
wild, improbable tale of a daring, iron-nerved bor- 
der ruffian, and the discovery of fabulous gold 
mines beyond the mountains, that they formed a 
society with the name of the “Apache Chiefs,” 
and took for their motto, “West of the Rockies, 
or die!” 

All this would have appeared ludicrous if the 





month, and the ceremony of inauguration will be 
performed on the 21st of February next—the 22nd, 


practice. 
| Chiefs” were missing from their homes. 


lads had not attempted to put their motto into 
One morning, eight of the “Apache 
There 
which is Washington’s birthday, being Sunday,— | was consternation and sorrow in the households 
country, where rural life is on a different basis, wiieu it is hoped Mr. Winthrop will be the orator | to w hich they belonged. The town was aroused 


In this list, the trousseau, including furs, ball- 
dresses, and other equally necessary articles, is set 
down at two thousand five hundred dollars; refresh- 
ments for five hundred people will cost at least an- 
other thousand dollars; the use of the church, car- 
riages, policemen, and detectives to watch the pres- 
ents, two hundred dollars more; cigars and cham 
pagne, three hundred; floral decorations, from one 
hundred to a thousand dollars. After the brides 
maids’ dresses and other items are added, the father 
of the bride may congratulate himself if five thousand 
dollars can be made to cover the cost of this, ‘only 
a pretty, genteel affair, proper to any middle-class 
family!” 

The expenses of the bridegroom, including pins for 
the ushers, a farewell bachelor dinner, a bouquet for 
the bride at one hundred dollars, and a wedding jour- 
hey, mount easily up to two thousand dollars. 

This estimate is not for the millionnaire, who 
wishes to rid himself of his superfluous cash, but for 
the “middle-class” man of moderate income, whose 
daughter, in all probability, carries no dower into her 
| new home, or rather her new rooms in a stylish, gos- 
sipping boarding-house, or her suite of apartments in 
a French “flat.” 

A recent traveller in Brittany gives an account of 
the wedding of a farmer’s daughter which he saw. 
It took place on a summer morning in the church 
The children of the village scattered flowers in the 
way of the pretty bride, as she walked with her hus 
band at the head of the procession to her father’s 
house, where her friends and neighbors partook of 
simple, plentiful meal. 

Then, in procession again, they escorted her to her 
new home, which with shining windows and open 
door waited for her, and left her there. “A Breton 
girl,” he adds, ‘‘would feel disgraced if she had not 
saved or earned plenty of plenishing and a substan 
tial dower, which with her love should bring comfort 
and ease unto her husband’s house.” 

“Look upon this picture and on that!” girls, and 
say honestly, in which is there the most promise of 
happiness? 
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NOT LOST. 


When Dr. Koch, the discoverer of several kinds 0! 
bacteria, or the germs of different diseases, brouglit 
forward the cholera bacilli, which he averred could 
not be mistaken for any other, the enthusiasm among 
scientific men was so great that several students of 
fered themselves as subjects for experiment, urging 
that they should be allowed to swallow the bacilli, to 
prove the truth of Dr. Koch’s discovery, and to hep 
establish the chance of cure. 

Such heroism and willingness to sacrifice life to 
promote the science of the healing art has been not 
uncommon among medical students in all times. A 
still more recent case shows a physician not only 0! 
fering to die, but really risking and losing his life to 
save that of another. 

Dr. Rabbath, a young physician in London, while 
removing the deposit lately from the throat of a child 
dying with diphtheria, applied his own mouth to tlie 
tube and sucked it out, as the last hope of resc'c. 
The heroic sacrifice was useless in saving life. Both 
the child and the physician died within a few hours. 
But it was not in vain. Dr. Rabbath might have 
lived unknown, as an obscure physician. But thie 
story of his death was told all over the English-spek- 
ing world, and quickened men to unselfish heroi-\' 
as with the sound or a trumpet. “A living mar.” 


said one writer, “he entered heaven wiih a living 
child!” 

Very few men have the opportunity to die heroic! 
ly, but every man caa live a patient, unselfish, > 
sacrificing life, which is perhaps the noblest heroism. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 











We question if any such life, however humble or 
quiet, fails in its effect upon the world. 

“An old school-master taught me higher theories | 
of life,’ Horace Greeley is said to have declared, 
“than any other teacher.” 

It was from his nurse that Tourgenieff learned 
hatred of the serf system in Russia. 

Greeley was for many years one of the most influ- 
ential preachers of honest action and freedom in the 
United States. Tourgenieffs books influenced Alex- 
ander to set free nearly forty million serfs. - 

Nobody knows the names of the old school-master 
or the nurse, but their work produced its result. No 
good seed in God’s just universe is lost. 

——_—__—_+@»— 
QUEER TRADES, 

The division of laboris one of the great secrets of 
modern civilization. In a primitive state of society 
the number of trades is small. One man isa shoe- 
maker, and he makes shoes. But where the business 
is conducted on a large scale, 
cheaply, one manisa “laster,” another a ‘heeler,” 
and so on. From the time the leather is cut, until 
the shoe is ready to be packed in a box for shipment, 
a dozen men or more may have had some part in the 
manufacture. 

The improvements and inventions of the time are 
constantly adding new trades. There are hundreds 
of men in the country whose sole occupation itis to 
climb telegraph poles and repair the wires. Every 
new invention adds one or more trades to those 
which give employment to men. 

Civilization first creates and then destroys trades. 
To take an example that is rather remarkable, let us 
notice the case of the London ‘“‘dust-women.” Itisa 
high state of civilization which demands the removal 
to one place of the dust and ashes made by a commu- 
nity. A certain proportion of housekeepers are 
wasteful and unthrifty. This makes it worth while 
for men and women to sift the ashes which are re- 
moved from each house, and collect the old paper and 
other salable material: that has been thrown away. 
Finally, some man buys all the dust and ashes by 
contract, and introduces machinery to siftit. Such 
is the history of the dust business in London. A few 
years ago the scavengers numbered thousands in 
London. Now they are but a few hundreds, and the 
number is diminishing. 

In the cotton-manufacturing towns of England 
there is a class of men known as “‘knockers-up.” The 
hour for beginning work in the factories is quite early, 
and these men are paid to arouse the operatives. 
Armed with a long pole having pieces of wire at the 
end, they go along the street and rattle the wires 
against the windows of their customers. They re- 
ceive two pence a week from each customer, and as 
some of them have as many as a hundred people to 
awaken every morning, they earn in this way almost 
five dollars a week each ! 

Just now the factories are running on short time, 
and the ope:atives do not need to be awakened. 
the business depression has destroyed this industry. 








and shoes are made | 








so 


——~or— 
JOHN AND THE LAWYER. 

Among the men of the revolution no one was more 
respected for his honesty and good sense than Roger 
Sherman, of Connecticut. Courts and juries deferred | 
to him, and from all parts of the State clients sought 
his advice. One morning a farmer, who was 
from quickwitted, dropped in to see him. 


far 
When his | 


turn came, Mr. Sherman greeted him cordially, and | boy, and talkec 
| home, until the tears welled up from his great heart 


said,— 
“Well, John, what can I do for you this morning?” | 
“Why, lawyer,” was the answer, “I happened to 
be in town, and thought I'd call and get an opinion.” 
“State your case; what’s the matter?” 
“IT aint got a lawsuit. I only want one of your | 
opinions. They are said to be valuable.” 
Mr. Sherman saw into the character of his visitor, 
and writing afew words ona slip of paper, handed | 





it to him, and charged seventy-five cents for the advice. | cause he had saved the life of her son, and he surren- 


his | dered himself and became a faithful servant. 
He found her in discussion with | 


John, proud of his success, hurried home to 
wife to boast of it. 
the hired man about a field of oats which had been 
cut the day before. He was anxious to do some other 
work, while she was advising him to get in the oats. 
She was full of energy, and much more capable than 
was her husband. 

“Weil, John,” she 
the oats?” 

*Read the lawyer’s opinion,” said he, and produced 
his treasure. ‘It cost me seventy-five cents.” 

She read it: “‘Never put off till to-morrow what can 
be done to-day.” 

“Enough said,” said John. 
got in.” 

A heavy rain which came that night would have 
injured the oats badly, if they had been left out in 
the field. John always gave Mr. Sherman the credit 
of saving his oats, and held him in his highest es- 
teem as a man of wonderful wisdom and forecast. 


said, ‘“‘what shall we do about 


“Them oats must be 
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AN APE’S CURIOSITY. 

The object of popular interest in the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens is the monkey-house. A few years 
ago, its most attractive occupant was “Joe,” a chim- 
panzee, who was lodged and boardedin a separate 
compartment. To his keeper and to the scientific 
gentlemen connected with the “Zoo,” Joe was espe- 
cially attractive, because he never learned from ex- 
perience, and could be controlled only by his curiosity 
and fear. 

Every morning when Joe was let out for an airing, he 
abused his liberty by leaping around the outside of 
the cage and pulling the tails of his mates. When it 
Was time to shut him up again in his cage, Joe would 
just as regularly rebel and refuse to come to his 
keeper. 

As he was too nimble to be caught, and too crafty 
to be allured by dainties, his keeper had to use strat- 
egy. 

Near an end of the monkey-house was a large dark 
hole out of which came a gas-pipe. Having opened 
the door of Joe’s compartment, the keeper would 
peep into the dark hole, and then appear as if he saw 

_ Something intensely interesting. 

Joe would descend from his perch, follow the keeper 
and, like him, earnestly gaze into the hole. Then, 

with a gesture of fear the keeper,would run into Joe’s 


| peated daily for months, Joe never learned it. 


| ing President Lincoln’s administration, was a mem- 


| ber of the Society of Friends. After every draft, his 
services were sought to secure the release of some 


| of the Scriptures, and under no circumstances to re- 
-_ 
| sist. 


ways of resisting besides fighting. 


| duties—in mending garments, tending the garden and 
| preparing meals. 


| is gentle and kind as was President Lincoln. 
| eedote, told by the late Mr. Garrett, of the Baltimore 
| aud Ohio Railroad, illustrates how tenderly his deeds 


| young 
| Was pronounced mortal by the physician accompany- 


| Remus) new book is put into the mouth of an old 


| mind dwelt upon the negro who had served her so 


le cage, followed by the chem, dotine with | 
fright, and the door would be shut. 


Singular as it may seem, though this trick was re- | 
Every | 

morning he was captured by the same ruse, and yet 
experience never taught him wisdom. | 
= | 
| 
SHAKING A MAN, 


Isaac Newton, Commissioner of Agriculture, dur- 


oer 


Quaker who, against his peace principles, had been 
forced into the army. 

Once while conversing about fighting with Adjutant- 
General E. D. Townsend, the latter asked him if he 
believed it proper always to carry out the strict letter 


“Oh no,” said Friend Newton, “there are other 
Once, when I was 
driving, I met a man in a wagon. The road was 
very narrow, and the man, seeing that I was a Friend, 
refused to turn out, and stopped directly in the road. 

“T asked him kindly to turn out and let me pass, 
but he gruffly refused. ‘Friend,’ said I, ‘if thee will 
not turn thy horse, I will turn him for thee.’ 

“so I took the horse’s head to turn him. The man 
jumped out and ran toWards me as if intending to 
attack me. I seized him by both arms above the el- 
bow, held him, and said, ‘Friend, if thee resists, 
I will shake thee.’ 

“I gave him ashake as a sample, and he, seeing 
that I was powerful and determined, apologized and 
turned his horse as far out as he could. But I did not 
strike him!” 


— anual 


HARD LIVING, 


It is no wonder that to men who live as does the 
English laborer America seems a land of plenty. The 
account is given by a writer in an English newspa- 
per: His wages do not average more than twelve shil- 
lings aweek. He rises before daybreak, breakfasts 
upon his cup of tea and piece of bread and lard, and 
sullies forth to plough, a crust and slice of bacon 
for outdoor dinner rolled in his great red handker- 
chief. 

He returns, tired and exhausted, at dusk, and thus 
his daily bread is gained by a monotony of toil only 
to be compared with the lifelong telling of a rosary 
of millstones. If he faint by the way, or get toward 
old age, his wages are often reduced, and in some in- 
stances he must fall back upon the poor rate. 

His wife’s attention is mainly oceupied by home 


These latter consist of vegetables 
and bacon, bread, lard and cheese. 
Se 
LINCOLN’S TENDERNESS. 
Few men have been so gifted with the charity that 
An an- 


showed the forgiveness in his heart: 


Mr. Garrett accompanied Mr. Lincoln to the field 
of Antietam the day after the battle. 

He said that Mr. Lincoln visited the wounded of 
both armies in the improvised hospitals, and he would 
never forget a scene that occurred between him and a 
suldier from North Carolina, whose wound 


ing the party. 
Mr. Lincoln pn his arm under the neck of the poor 


with him of his mother and sisters at 
and fell upon the wondering, upturned face of the 
dying Confederate. 


+o 
WHO WAS DRIVING. 


One of the prettiest conceits in Mr. Harris’s (Uncle 


negro driver. He had run away from his master and 
could not be caught; but an old lady bought him, be- 


When his old mistress came to die, her wandering 


faithfully. She fancied she was making a journey. 
“The carriage goes smoothly along here,” she said. 

Then, after a ‘Tittle pause, she asked, “Is David driv- 
ing?” and the weeping negro cried out from a corner 
of the room,— 

*°Taint po’ Dave, mistr’ss! 
tuck holt er de lines.” 

And so, dreaming as a little child would dream, the 
old lady slipped from life into the beatitudes, if the 
smiles of the dead mean anything. 


De good Lord done 


ter 
TOO BRIGHT. 


A bright but forward boy frequently finds that his 
brightness dves not save him from punishment for in- 
dulging in forwardness, of which distressing fact to 
forward boys we give the following illustration: At 
one of Sheridan’s dinner-parties, the conversation 
turned upon the difficulty of satisfactorily defining 
“wit.” 


Forgetting that he was expected to hear, see, but 
say nothing, Master Tom Sheridan informed the com- 
pany,— 

“Wit is that which sparkles and cuts.’ 

“Very good, Tom,” said his father. “Then, as you 
have sparkled, you can cut!” and poor Tom had to 
leave his dinner unfinished, and retire to private 
apartments. 


—4@ 
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SEVERELY PRACTICAL. 

If we were to pry into the every-day life of poets 
and artists, we should find that they do not constantly 
live in dreams and visions which it is their mission to 
interpret for the world. Even editors are oceasionally 
forced to look on the practical side of things. 





“How glorious it is to be engaged in a purely intel- 
lectual occupation!” murmured a Boston maiden, 
gazing rapturous sly into the admiring eyes of a coun- 
try editor; “your own mental faculties for tools and 
the whole universe for a work- shop. Now tell me,” 
she added, “‘what do you find the most difficult thing 
connected with your noble profession?” 

“Paying the hands,” said the editor. 


oer 





‘“‘How many: horse power has this engine?” asked 
a stranger of a colored man who was — oe the 
new engine that runs the Siftings press. The colored 








man to whom the question was addressed scratched 
his head under his hat, and replied, ‘I dunno, boss, 
how many hoss power hit’s got, but I heerd it tuck 
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For the Companion. 
THE OLD YEAR TO THE NEW. 


With hands full of gifts and cheeks like a rose, 
There you wait 
At my gate 
While my winter wind blows; 
And you laugh as you stand there, a laugh full of scorn, 
1 sivh 
Of the fight 
Of the graybeard forlorn, 


And the stories he tells of the months that have sped;— 
“What P 


You ery, 
“When my twelve months have fled, 


To bend and to totter, to sizh and to shake, 
And like you 
There to rue 
The vows that I break ? 
“Not I, oh, not 1,” you scornfully say; 
“T shall stand 
Where you stand, 
As blithe as to-day, 


When one after one, my twelve months have sped, 
Nota fear, 
Not a tear, 
Shall I murmur or shed.” 
So, my youngster, you laugh, as you stand there untried, 
As you wait 
At my gate 
In your ignorant pride, 


So I boasted and laughed when I stood in your place, 
But to-day, 
Ah, to-day, 
At the end of my race, 
I count up the gifts that I sold for a song, 
In that time 
Of my prime, 
When tusty and strong. 
My plans were so easy, my promises rife, 
nd pleasure, 
The measure, 
And limit of 


life. 
But my easy-laid plans, not so easily sped, 
nd alas, 





And alas, 
Ere the twelve months had fled, 
I found what my fine boasted wisdom was worth, 
And that haste 
Ilad made waste 
On my kingdom of earth. 
But what use for me here to counsel and pray, 
Then you hee 
Not indeed 
A word that L say, 


When impatient you wait for my gate to unclose, 
ith that air, 


Lay air, 
And that cheek like a rose! 
Well, well, enter in The gates are flung wide, 
wre or here, 
God is near, 
Whatsoever betide, 
NORA PERRY. 


-~oer - 
For the Companion, 
STOOD BY HIS FLAG. 


A dozen rough but brave soldiers were playing 
cards one night in the camp. “What on earth is 
that?” suddenly exclaimed the ringleader, stop- 
ping in the midst of the game to listen. 

In a moment the whole squad were listening to 
a low, solemn voice which came from a tent occu- 
pied by several recruits, who had arrived in camp 
that day. The ringleader approached the tent on 
tip-toe. 

“Boys, he’s a-praying, or I’m a sinner!” he 
roared out. ‘Three for the parson!” 
shouted another man of the group as the prayer 
ended. 

“You watch things for three weeks! I'll show 
you how to take the religion out of him!” said the 
tirst speaker, laughing. He was a large man, the 
ringleader in mischief. 

The recruit was a slight, pale-faced young fellow 
of about eighteen years of age. During the next 
three weeks, he was the butt of the camp. Then 
several of the boys, conquered by the lad’s gentle 
patience and uniform kindness to his persecutors, 
begged the others to stop annoying him. 

“Oh, the little ranter is no better than the rest of 
us!” answered the big ringleader. “He’s only 
making believe pious. When we get under fire 
you'll see him run. These pious folks don’t like 
the smell of gunpowder. I’ve no faith in their re- 
ligion!” 

In a few weeks the regiment broke camp, 
marched towards Richmond, entered the wilder- 
ness, and engaged in that terrible battle. The 
company to which the young recruit bel nzed 
had a desperate struggle. The brigade was driven 
back, and when the line was re-formed behind the 
breastworks they had built in the morning, he was 
missing. 

When last seen, he was almost surrounded by 
enemies, but fighting desperately. At his side 
stood the brave fellow who had made the poor lad 
a constant object of ridicule. Both were given up 
as lost. 

Suddenly, the big man was seen tramping 
through the underbrush, bearing the dead body of 
the recruit. Reverently he laid the corpse down, 
saying, as he wiped the blood from his own face,— 

“Boys, I couldn't leave him with the Rebs—he 
fought so! I thought he deserved a decent bur- 
ial.” 

During a lull in the battle the men dug a shal- 
low grave and tenderly laid the remains therein. 
Then, as one was cutting the name and regiment 
upon a board, the big man said, with a husky 
voice,— 

“T guess you'd better put the words ‘Christian 
Soldier’ in somewhere! He deserves the title, and 
mav be it'll console him for our abuse.” 


cheers 
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There was not a dry eye among those rough | 


men, as they stuck the rudely-carved board at the 
head of the grave, and, again and again, looked at 
the inscription. 

“Well,” said one, “he was a Christian soldier, 
if there ever was one! And,” turning to the ring- 
leader, ‘‘he didn’t run, did he, when he smelt gun- 
powder ?” 

“Run!” answered the big man, his voice tender 
with emotion, “why, he didn’t budge an inch! 
But what’s that to standing for weeks our fire, 
like a man, and never sending a word back? 
He just stood by his flag and let us pepper him— 
he did!” 

When the regiment marched away, that rude 
head-board remained to tell what a power lies in a 
Christian life. 
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INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


In India, where magic is a recognized business, 
handed down from father to son, there are thousands 
of jugglers. They roam about the country playing 
their tricks, which are in some cases more wonderful 
than the feats of civilized magicians. The Indian 
juggler, unlike his European brother, has no elabo- 
rate paraphernalia. All his appliances are contained 
in a cotton bag. He is nearly naked, and his stage is 
the floor of a verandah or the bare ground. Yet he 
performs such tricks as the following, described in 
Chambers’s Journal by one who saw them: 


The man took an oblong basket about two feet long, 
one foot broad, and say a foot anda half high. He 
had a woman with him, and this woman was bound 
hand and foot with ropes, and put into a net made of 
rope, which was securely tied. She was then lifted and 
placed into the basket on her knees. The whole of 
the woman’s person, from the loins upwards, was 
above the basket. 

The woman bent her head; the juggler placed the 
lid of the basket on her shoulders, and then threw a 
sheet over the whole. In about a minute he pulled 
away the sheet, folding it up in his hands, and be- 
hold! the lid was in its proper place, and the woman 
was gone! 

The juggler now took a sword about five feet long, 
and with it he pierced the basket through and through 
in all directions, but there was no sign of any one in- 
side. He even removed the lid, jumped into the bas- 
ket with his feet, and danced in it. He now took the 
sheet, and after we had examined it, spread it over 
the basket, holding it tent-shuped, the apex where 
his hand was being about three feet from the ground. 








| Ina minute he withdrew the sheet, and behold! the 


woman was back in her old position on her knees in 
the basket; but the ropes and net had disappeared, 
and she was now unbound. 

Our juggler showed us a parched skin which had 
once belonged to a large cobra. We examined it, and 
were sure it was a serpent’s skin and nothing more. 
He placed this skin in a circular straw basket about 
six inches deep. The basket was likewise examined, 
and we found no double bottom or any other peculiar- 
ity about it. 

When he put the lid upon the basket, it contained 
nothing but the ron skin. The wonderful sheet 
was spread over the basket containing the dry skin. 
After the performance of some mystic manceuvres in 
the air with a little wooden doll, the sheet was with- 
drawn, the lid removed, and out of the basket arose 
a huge hissing cobra, his hood spread in anger, and 
his forked tongue darting in and out of his mouth. 
Some native servants who were looking on fled; 
but the juggler quickly took out an Indian musical 
instrument, and began to play. A change came over 
the cobra; his anger died away; he stood up with 
half of his body in a perpendicular attitude, and be- 
gan to sway to and froin a sort of serpent dance to 
the music. In a word, he was charmed. 

The juggler took a cocoanut shell with one end 
cut off, and filled it with water. In the water he 
placed a little piece of cork, having a bent pin on 
one side, and two straight pins on the other side, so 
that the cork as it floated roughly resembled a lillipu- 
tian duck. 

Presently he took out a musical instrument and be 
gan to play a lively tune. Instantly the imitation 
duck began to dance violently in the water, suiting 
its motions to the music. The dancing continued till 
the tune was ended; then the juggler ordered the 
duck to salaam; and he was at once obeyed. 

He even requested the buoyant cork to dive to the 
bottom of the water; and his request was immediate- 
ly complied with. While the performance was going 
on, the cocoanut shell was standing almost at our feet, 
and the performer was not only sitting beyond reach, 
but both his hands were employed in playing the in- 
strument. 

Our juggler told a native servant, whom he did not 
know, to stretch out his arm palm upwards. Into 
the outstretched palm he placed a silver two-anna 
piece, and—holding out his own bony hand to show 
us that it was empty—he lifted the coin from the ser- 
vant’s hand, shut his own fist, reopened it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and an enormous black scorpion 
dropped into the servant's palm. 

The latter fled, shrieking with terror, for next to 
the serpent, the particular aversion of the Hindu is 
the scorpion. 
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GREAT BUT RUDE, 


“Louis Agassiz, teacher,” is the epitaph of the great 
naturalist. It is expressive and simple. It does not 
blur the distinction of an unadorned name, and it ex- 
presses the pride he always felt in his position as an 
educator. Dr. Samuel Johnson was a teacher in his 
early life; but so far from being proud of the fact, he 
never liked to be reminded of the time when he was 
a “dominie,” as a schoolmaster was then called. In 
those days, teachers did not magnify their office, and 
few persons in society looked up to them. 

Lord Auchinleck, the father of James Boswell, who 
was Johnson’s friend and biographer, was an aristo- 
cratic Scotchman, and expressed great contempt for 
his son’s friend. ‘“There’s nae hope for Jamie, man,” 
he said to an old crony; “Jamie is geen clean gyte 
[crazy]. What do you think, man? Whose tail do 
you think he has pinned himself to now? <A dominie, 
man—an auld dominie. He keepit a schule, and caa’d 
it an acaadamy !” 


Much as Johnson disliked to think of the days when 
he kept a school, he never threw off the habits of a 
pedagogue. The men and women whom he met in 
society were but girls and boys. It was his business 
to master them and their duty to defer to him. In 
company he was always the “auld dominie.” When 
contradicted or not humored, he behaved as the ty- 
rant of the schoolroom, irritated by unruly pupils. 
When he first met Adam Smith, the author of the 
“wealth of nations,” he attacked him for something 
he had written. 

“What I stated is true, sir!” said Smith. 

“You lie, sir!” shouted Johnson—and Smith left the 
room. 

At one period of his life, before he formed the habit 





of tea-drinking, Johnson was very fond of lemonade, 
|}and always drank it at dinner. At a dinner-party, 

where he was the honored guest, the hostess asked 
| his neiehbor at the table. a voung lady of eighteen, to 
| tell the doctor there was lemonade on the sideboard. 


“Speak louder, the doctor is deaf!” said the host- 
ess, secing that he made no answer. 

The lady raised her voice as high as she dared. 
“When I want any, I will ask for it,” growled the 
mem and he did not speak another word during the 
dinner. 

Dr. Johnson was a great man, and did good work 

for morals and literature. But he made a grave mis- 
take in his intercourse with men and women, one 
which disturbed his happiness and hindered his use- 
fulness. He insisted that he should always be “the 
coaxed man of the company,” and be allowed to ig- 
nore the courtesies of society. His exactions indi- 
cated that he was both vain and ill-bred. 
Young men with brains are apt to think “it more 
striking to leap over the little courtesies which form 
the turnpike gates in society, and which fly open on 
payment of a trifling tribute.” Such should take 
warning from the social reputation of one of the great- 
est men of the eighteenth century. He lost influence 
with many men and women who knew him, and 
worse than this, many of those persons hated him 
with bitter hatred. Politeness is the outward gar- 
ment of good-will, and those who wear it not may 
find the “‘welcomest when they are gone.” 
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THIS SIDE AND THAT. 
“The rich man sat in his father’s seat— 


Purple aw linen, an’ a’thing fine! 

The puir man lay at his gate i’ the street, 
Sairs an’ tatters an’ weary pine! 

“To the rich man’s table ilk dainty comes; 
Many a morsel gaed frae‘t, or fell; 

The puir man fain wad hae dined on the crumbs, 
But whether he got them, I canna tell. 


“Servants prood, saft-fittit an’ stoot, 
Stan’ by the rich man’s curtained doors; 
Maisterless dogs ‘at rin aboot 
Cam to the puir man an’ licket his sores. 
“The rich man deed, an’ they buried him gran’, 
In linen fine his body they wrap; 
But the angels took up the beg, nan, 
Aw laid him down in Abrahani’s lap. 


“The guid upo’ this side, the ill upo’ that— 
Sic was the rich man’s waesome fa’; 

But his brithers, they eat, an’ they drink, an’ they chat, 
An’ care nay a strae for their father’s ha’. 





“The trowth’s the trowth, think what ye will; 
Ah! some they kenna what they wad be at; 
But the beggar man thocht he did no that ill, 
WP the dogs o’ this side, the angels o” that.” 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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BOTH WERE FRIGHTENED. 


It is said that the sudden braying of an ass once 
frightened a California lion away from an emigrant 
camp. A Montana man owed his escape from the ef- 
fects of his own rashness to his accidental frightening 
of a grizzly bear. The manner in which he did it, how- 
ever, seems droller in the telling than it did during the 
performance. The Helena Independent tells the story. 
The man’s name was Wilson, and he was brought to 
a hospital from a camp in the woods to be treated 
for his injuries. 





He and another man were chopping wood in the 
timber west of Gloster. While so engaged Wilson 
saw a huge bear placidly looking at them about _ fifty 
yards away. The bear was sitting upright, with its 
“arms” apparently folded, and seemed much inter- 
ested in their manner of cutting cord-wood, as if it 
— have some notion of going into the business it- 
self. 

When first seen the bear was standing perfectly 
still, showed no signs of hostility, and was simply an 
interested spectator. The wise thing for the men to 
have done was to let the bear severely alone. And 
Wilson’s companion said so. 

But Wilson thought differently. He had a Win- 
chester rifle, and noticing that the bear had a white 
spot in the centre of its breast just the size for a nice 
mark, he said he believed he would take a shot at it. 

The other man advised him not to do it, and finding 

that Wilson was determined not to heed the advice, he 
concluded that he was wanted at camp, and he started 
for it without delay. 
Vilson looked at the bear again. It sat motionless. 
The white mark on its breast looked very tempting, 
— more ado, he raised his gun, aimed and 
fired. 

But instead of hitting the white spot, which would 
have been a death shot, the bullet struck the bear in 
the shoulder. The wound did not cripple the animal 
much, but it certainly gave him an eager desire to eat 
a woodchopper. 

The next thing Wilson remembers he and his com- 
panion were performing the great tree-climbing act, 
with the bear within smelling distance of their heels. 
Wilson, in his excitement, climbed upon a limb which 
was =e weak to bear his weight. The limb broke and 
he fell. 

The distance to the ground was about thirty feet, 
and he came down eg | on top of the bear, which, on 
account of its wound, had been unable to climb the 
tree. The jolt the bear received from the one hundred 
and seventy pounds of fallen humanity was to it a 
new feature in man-hunting, and it startled the animal 
so that it did not wait for further particulars, but 
took to its heels in great alarm, and disappeared in 
the woods. 


WHY HE LIKED THE GOVERNOR. 
Governors and Presidents have queer visitors occa- 











sionally, and as in a Republican commonwealth the 
chief-magistrate is probably a ‘‘self-made man,” he 
is likely to have callers now and then who remember 
him when he wore overalls and worked in the dirt. 
He is sure to be popular if he welcomes such persons, 
and shows that he is not disturbed by allusions to his 
old business. Ex-Governor John J. Bagley, of Michi- 
gan (who made a fortune as a tobacconist), tells the 
following incident of his official experience : 


One day, while engaged in the Executive Chamber, 
there was arather peculiar knock at the door, indi- 
cating that at least the caller was not of the usual 
sort. When the door was opened by an attendant, 
the caller was found to be one of the seediest, dirtiest, 
most loaferish-looking tramps that ever slept under a 
hay-stack. His clothes were not only shabby and 
dirty, but stained with tobacco-juice, while a liberal 
stream of that fluid meandered from a corner of his 
mouth. 

The tramp eyed the attendant curiously, and after a 
little delay said, “Is this the place where Governor 
Baggle-ly stops?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the attendant; ‘this is his office.” 

“Is he ter hum?” asked the visitor. 

“Yes, sir; would you like to see him?” said the 
amused attendant, opening wide the executive por- 
tal. 

Just then the Governor, who was seated at his desk, 
caught sight of his odd caller, and thinking there 
might be some amusement in store, called out to 
him,— 

“Come in, neighbor! come right in!” 

“Air you Guv’nor Baggle-ly?” said the tramp, 
awkwardly ambling towards the desk with hat on and 
hands in his pockets. 

“Yes, sir; that’s what they call me.” 

“That’s so, is it? I swan, I’m glad ter see ye!” 


“Thank you,” said the Governor. “Now, what can 
I do for you?” 

The tramp took a pretty thorough survey of the 
State Executive, upward, downward, and sideways, 
chewing vigorously all the while, and then, as if sat- 





isfied, said, as he began to edge away,— 
| “Oh, nothin’, I reckon. 


‘lieve I never seed ye 
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afore. Often thought I'd like ter, ‘cause I’ve chawed 
lots of your terbaker.” 

The Governor could not have felt flattered by this 
sample specimen of his old business, but he had his 
laugh, and was undoubtedly relieved because the dirty 
fellow did not ask for an office.—Harper’s Drawer.” 
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COULDN’T PASS IT. 

If a man discovers that he is in possession of a 
counterfeit bank-bill, he is obliged by both the Golden 
Rule and the statute law not to use it, but to accept 
it at his own loss, provided he cannot return it to 
the person from whom he took it. The fact that he 
has been cheated does not justify him in cheating his 
neighbor. United States Sub-Treasuries, and the 
banks also, stampevery counterfeit note which comes 
into their hands, no matter how, with the word 
“Counterfeit.” The practice irritates, now and then, 
persons who, suspecting that a bill is counterfeit, ap- 
ply to these institutions for information. Sometimes 
a man intends to pass the bill, even if he finds that it 
is counterfeit. The following story brings out the 
latent dishonesty of this class : 


A mild-mannered, athletic-looking young man 
stepped up to a stranger at the corner of Milk and 
Devonshire Streets, and pulled a five-dollar bill out of 
his vest pocket. 

“T suspect,” said he, confidentially, “that that is a 
counterfeit. Can you tell me if it is?” 

The stranger looked the bill over and handed it 
back, — that he couldn’t tell whether it was bad 
or not; but if the young man would step over to the 
Sub-Treasury in the post-office, he could find out. 

The young man crossed over and presented the bill 
to the clerk behind the bars. He suspected the bill 
was bad, he said. The clerk turned it over and held 
it up to the light. 

Then he went over to a corner of the inclosure and 
brought a big, heavy stamp down on the bill. When 
he handed it back to the mild-mannered young man, 
the word “counterfeit” was cut across it in large let 
t 


ers. 

‘‘Why, what do you mean?” said the young man. 
“You have spoiled it! What are you going to give 
me in place of it? I can’t pass that thing now.” 

“Lucky thing for you!” said the clerk, calmly. 
*You won’t have a chance to try, and so won’t run 
the chance of being arrested for passing counterfeit 
money. I didn’t spoil it; it never was good,” and 
the clerk went about his work. 

The athletic young man was livid with anger. “You 
red-headed sinner!’”’ he cried. “Come out of your 
yam and I’ll whip you within an inch of your 
ife! 

The clerk didn’t come out of his pen, and the ath- 
poe young man had to go away unsatisfied.—Boston 

é. 
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DETROIT NEWSBOYS. 

The Detroit newsboys wear badges, and are said to 
be the most honest and well-behaved newsboys in the 
United States. Formerly they were no better than 
other boys in the same business. The badges, we are 
told, were the beginning of reform. About ten years 
ago, a worthy gentleman of Detroit, Bradford Smith 
by name, procured the passage of a law requiring all 
newsboys and shoeblacks to wear badges. These 
were to be procured from the Mayor, and were for- 
feited by bad conduct. Every boy’s name and num- 
ber are now registered at the Mayor’s office, and each 
is distinctly notified that he can hold it only during 
good behavior. 

After the law was passed there was at once a change 
for the better. Soon a special ungraded school was 
established by the city, for the benefit of these poor, 
untaught boys. The badges and the school together 
have worked a truly marvellous improvement. A 
Detroit gentleman said the other day toa New York 
Herald reporter : 


We have found that the badges identify the boys, 
and give them a feeling of self-respect and accounta- 
bility which they never possessed before. Asa news- 
paper man, you know what pandemonium reigns in 
the press-room when the boys are waiting for their 
papers. We used to have it in Detroit, but now there 
is nothing of the kind. The badges have made the 
boys self-respecting and honest. 

The boys are little business men, and are as digni- 
fied as you please. Their names are in the Mayor’s 
office and their numbers on their breasts, and they 
feel that the eyes of the city are upon them. They 
are somebody. Constant efforts are made also to tone 
them up in business and to help them rise to higher 
things. 

Mr. Smith has been able to get seven hundred and 
forty into other business, and four hundred and sixty 
placed in homes out of the city. What good is accom- 
plished? Why, the badges have made paper-selling 
so respectable that one of our lawyers has his son 
badged and the boy is selling papers. He says it is a 
business education better than any other school can 
give. 
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DANGEROUS SWORD-FISH. 
Among the dangers to which a ship is exposed, 
when on the ocean, is that of being struck by a sword- 
fish, and thus made to leak. The fish strikes with 


| tremendous force and with a velocity that seems quite 


equal to that of a swivel shot. The following reports 
of cases where ships have been pierced by this formid- 
able tish show how dangerous it may become to life 
and property when its pugnacity is aroused. The 
ship Dreadnaught sailed from Colombo for London. 
When several days out, the crew in fishing hooked a 
sword-fish, in itself a very unusual proceeding. The 
fish soon broke the line, and leaped from the water a 
few moments later—as the sailors thought—to see the 
nature of its enemy. 


It probably took the ship for a whale, and a short 
time after, charged at her with such effect that she 
— a leak. The water gradually gained, despite 
the efforts of the crew; and the ship was finally put 
back to Colombo, and from there sent to Cochin, 
where she was hove down, and a round hole found in 
her bottom, running completely through the copper 
and all the bottom planks. 

The Gloucester schooner, Wyoming, on a trip to 
the George’s Banks, was struck by a sword-fish at 
night, and with such force that the blow was felt by 
all on board. The sword penetrated the plank a dis- 
tance of two feet, where it was broken by the terrible 
struggles of the fish. The vessel sprung a leak, and 
the men were kept constantly at the pumps to keep 
her free. 

In many cases, the attack of the sword-fish is en- 
tirely unprovoked; but, sometimes, it is made in re- 
venge or rage. Capt. Dyer, a well-known sword-fish- 
erman of New Bedford, struck a fish once off Norman’s 
Land, that turned and rushed at the boat, sending its 
sword through the thick planking into the iron bal- 
last, where it broke sharp off. 


———~<+or—__—_——— 
PRIDE’s FALL.—“Yes,” said Clara, ‘‘your Maltese 


kitty is pretty enough, but he can never come up to 
my bird.” That was all she knew about it. The kitty 





did come up to her bird that very day, and it was ail 
| day with the bird. 
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s im | “Come in, and let me have a look at you. And| they might be worse, too. They were worse, be- , Must be very careful how you turn on your wet 
Nie ’ | shut the door after you, please!” fore I came; much worse, too. I have done a/ 
= ee > a The New Year stepped lightly in, and closed the | great deal. Now I expect you, my boy, to follow 
Ss | = \ | door carefully. my example, and be a good year, all the way 
AA “Frosty night!” he said. ‘Fine and clear, | 
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For the Companion. 


A NEW YEAR'S TALE. 


“Here Iam!” said the New Year, popping his 
head in at the door. 


“Oh! there you are, eh ?” replied the Old Year. | head. “They might be better, and yet I suppose | months are a troublesome, unruly set. Then, you 


though. I have had a delightful journey.” 

“Humph!” said the Old Year. ‘J don’t expect 
to find it delightful, with this rheumatism racking 
my bones. A long, cold drive, I call it; but, to 
be sure, I thought it pleasant when I was your 
age, youngster. Is the sleigh waiting ?” 

“Yes,” replied the other. ‘But there is no hurry. 
Wait a bit, and tell me how matters are in these 
parts.” 
| ‘So so!” the Old Year answered, shaking his 











January. 


In a coat of gleaming armor 
Like a warrior I set forth; 
With a snow-cloud for my banner 
I march from the frozen North. 


The wind is my brazen trumpet, 
My spear an icicle bright; 
A million courier snow-flakes 
Ride before me through the night. 


But though we come in the tempest 
Which I and my comrades love, 
’Tis not a desolate message 
We bear you from above. 


The words I shout through my trumpet 
Sound not like a battle-cry, 

But ring out clear, ‘‘A happy new year! 
For January am I! 





Mi 


April. 


The noisy, whistling, blustering March 
For April clears the way; 

The tree-tops bend before his breath, 
The leafless branches sway. 


He calls the sunbeams and the clouds 
To help with warmth and rain; 

He stoops beside the frozen stream 
And snaps its icy chain. 


When from afar they hear the sound 
Of April’s dancing feet, 

From every hillside bubbling springs 
Burst forth with music sweet. 


She waves her magic wand, and lo! 
All trace of winter’s gloom 

Is gone; birds twitter, sleeping flowers 
Wake into fragrant bloom. 


The earth grows fairer and more sweet 
With every passing day, 

Till all at once, in a sudden shower, 
Dear April melts away. 
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through.” 

“T shall do my best,” said the New Year. “De- 
pend upon it! And now tell me a little what there 
is to do.” 

“In the first place,” replied the other, “‘you have 
the weather to attend to. To be sure, you have a 
clerk to help you in that, but he is not always to 
be depended upon; there is a great deal of work 
in that department. Your seasons have a way of 
running into each other, and getting mixed, if you 
don’t keep a sharp look-out on them; and the 











and dry weather; your reputation depends in a 
great measure on that. 

“But you must not expect to satisfy everybody, 
for that is impossible. If you try to please the 
farmers, the city people will complain; and ‘f you 
devote yourself to the cities, the country people 
will call you all manner of names. J have rather 
devoted myself to apples and that sort of thing; 
everybody speaks of me as ‘a great apple-year;’ 
‘a glorious year for grapes!’ and so on. That 1s 
very gratifying to me.” 

“But you have had the cholera 
Year. 

The other’s face fell. 

“That is true!” he said. 


” 


said the New 


“But it was not my 
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FOUR CHILDREN OF THE YEAR. 


BY MARION 
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fanlt, the last year left itto me. It is true that it 
has increased in my day,” he added, mournfully. 
“TI don’t know how to account for it, unless it has 
something to do with the presidential election. I 
rather think it has. One thing I want you to do 
very carefully; that is, to watch the leaves that 
are turned.” 

“I thought Autumn attended to that sort of 
thing,” said his companion. 

“I don’t mean leaves of trees.” said the Old 
Year. “But at the beginning of a year, half the 
People in the world say, ‘I am going to turn over 
& new leaf!’ meaning that they intend to behave 
themselves better in various respects. As a rule, 





these leaves do not stay turned over. I knowa 
great many little boys who promised me to turn 
over a new leaf in regard to tearing their clothes, 
and losing their jack-knives, and bringing mud 
into the house on their boots, and little girls who 
were going to keep their bureau drawers tidy, and 
their boot-buttons sewed on. But I haven’t seen 
much improvement in most of them. Indeed, 
what can you expect of the children, when the 
parents set them the example? Why, there is a 
man in this neighborhood who has turned over a 
new leaf in the matter of smoking, every year since 
1868 ; and after the first week of each new year, 
he smokes like a chimney all the rest of the time.” 





MITCHELL. 


August. 
A lazy, sleepy little girl 
Comes nodding, nid-nid-nod! 
She wears a poppy in her hair, 
And with a golden-rod 


She slowly points this way and that,— 
The sky is dim with haze, 

The sun grows red, the blossoms droop, 
And sultry, foggy days 


Are sure to follow where she leads, 
For August is her name; 

And though she comes year after year, 
She’s always just the same,— 

A lazy, sleepy little girl 
Armed with a golden-rod, 

Crooning a drowsy lullaby, 
And nodding, nid-nid-nod! 


November, 

They say that November is cold and bleak 
With only a bluster and roar, 

Toppling down chimneys and shaking the house, 
And rattling the blinds and the door. 


That he’s good for nothing under the sun; 
But freezes and pinches and kills 
Whatever he touches, seeking his prey 
In the valleys aud on the hills. 


I’m noisy, I know, and perhaps I am 
A blustering boy, as they say; 
But in spite of all my terrible ways, 
Don’t I bring you Thanksgiving Day? 
Don’t I make the coasting on all the hills? 
Don’t I bring you every year 
Rosy-cheeked apples, and pop-corn and nuts? 
Don’t I whisper of Christmas cheer? 


I am trying my best to do what I can, 
And to give far more than I take 

Of everything good; and I want you all 
To love me for Thanksgiving’s sake! 





“What is his name ?” inquired 1885, taking out 
his note-book. 

“His name is Smith; John Smith,” said the Old 
Year. “There are a great many of him; and all 
the rest are probably as bad as the particular 
one I mention, so you need not be too particu- 
lar.” 


“T’ll attend to it!” said the New Year. “Any 
other suggestions ?” 
“Well!” said the Old Year, smiling. ‘I have 


never found that young people, or young years, 
were very apt to profit by good advice. You must 
| go your own way, after all. Do your best to stop 
the cholera! don’t start any new inventions ; there | 








have been quite enough lately. Above all, take 
care of the children, and give them all the good 
weather you can conscientiously. 

“And now,” he added, rising slowly and stiffly 
from his seat by the fire, “the horses are getting 
impatient, and my time is nearly up, so I must 
start on my long drive. You will find everything 
in pretty good shape, J think, though, of course, 
you will think me an old fogy, as perhaps I am. 
Well! well! Good-by, my boy! Good luck to 
you! and whenever you hear my name mentioned, 
try to put in a good word for old 1884.” 


Lavra E. RICHARDS, 
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DISCOLORATIONS OF THE SKIN. 


The color of the skin is due to “pigment” (paint) 
secreted by glands at the bottom of the cuticle, or 
scarf-skin. On this pigment depends the color that 
marks different races. Even the fairest of the white 
race have more or less of it. Its entire absence in 
the negro gives us the a/bino—sometimes seen on ex- 
hibition—with strangely white skin, white hair and 
pink eyes. This coloring matter is confined to the 
scarf-skin (cuticle). The true skin (eutis vera) has 
the same color in the Caucasian, Asiatic and African. 

Sometimes the coloring matter, instead of being 
equally diffused, is increased in quantity in spots and 
patches; or, failing to be secreted in patches, is aug- 
howev- 
er, does anything more than a slight deformity to the 
eye result. 

The most familiar form is that of freckles. 
confined to persons of fair complexion. 


mentod in the contiguous parts. In no ease, 


These 
Such 
are offen born with a sure tendency to them, so that 
they Others freckle only 
when much exposed to the sun. Even the former 
their freckles intensified by exposure. Both 
avoid undue The latter may be 
but it is not so with the former. 

These, 
as small round discolorations, 


appear even in’ infaney. 
have 
need to exposure, 
wholly relieved, 

Tawny patches. a yellowish-brown, begin 
which enlarge and be- 
or less irregular in outline. They do not 
adult age. They are much 
They occur, however,in men. 


come more 


generally appear before 
more common in women, 
In both they may be caused by exposure to the sun, 
In women, 
often due to certain derangements, the cor- 
The physician 
ean aid their removal by a wash for the skin. 
Blanched patches. — These appear as small white 
dots, which slowly increase in size. Their edges 
clearly defined. As they get larger, 
skin becomes darker. It is common among the dark 
races, and among the dark complexioned of the white 
race. It gives us the “piebald” No known 
treatment Sometimes, however, it disap- 
pears spontaneously, to reappear 


in which case they disappear in winter. 
they are 
rection of which will remove them. 


are 
the surrounding 


negro, 

arrests it. 

at a future day. 
+ 

HOUSE-PLANTS IN JANUARY. 


It is a good thing for window-gardening that all the 
not dark and cold like January. In De- 
cember most kinds of pot-plants are thriving largely 
Look- 
the lengthening days will soon tend to 


months are 


upon the stored-up vitality previously gained. 
ing ahead, 
the depressed vitality of much of the in-door 
and by may expect some 
new growth, and in the flourishing kinds buds, that 
will soon swell into the first crop of bloom. 

For the however, must not look for 
much bloom, save from that class of plants in which 
we may still depend largely upon the strength stored 
up last year, for producing flowers. Of these, the 
Dutch bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus and Crocus, are of first importance. Along 
classed such hardy plants and 
shrubs as Violets, Lily of the Valley, Love-lies-Bleed- 
Deutzia, Astilbe provided some 
them were lifted and potted in the fall. 

Such non-flowering pot-plants 

as the 
and Ivies, 


restore 


vegetation; February we 


present, we 


hardy embracing 


with them may be 


ing, and so on, 
(under common cul- 
ture Aspidistras, 
tree all of which are esteemed for their at- 
tractive and picturesque 


Palms, Dracenas, Rubber- 


leaves 


of 


and forms and for 
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this time. No plant needs as much moisture at the 
root when in an inactive state as while growing. 
But such sorts as the Hyacinth, when pushing rap- 
idly, are less liable to be injured by over watering 
than by too little water. to it that the balls of 
earth are saturated to their centres on alternate days. 
A little liquid manure or soot-water if applied as the 
flower-shoots develop, will be helpful to the bloom. 

The Calla ought now to be growing with vigor, and 
if so, will require an abundance of water. Water 
standing constantly in the saucers while it is making 
its growth will be beneficial rather than injurious. 

When plants are the least vigorous, insects on them 
are the most destructive. For getting rid of the green 


see 
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Take Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


ma will instantly relieve 
asthma. 
Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 
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COMPANION. _ 


Good health you cannot have without pure blood. 
[Ade. 
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Asthma, Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for asth- 

the worst cases of spasmodic 

harmless, Prepared only by 

[Ade. 


Itis perfectly 

oa ilies 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
FOR SICK HEADACHE, 


Dr. N. 8. READ, Chicago, says: “I think it is a remedy 


in many forms of mental and ner- 


ous exhaustion, attended by sick headache, dyspepsia | 
| and diminished vitality.” 


(Ade. 





fly on the foliage, we have great faith in a vigilant | - 
eye and the use of the thumb-nail, or a sprinkling of 
powdered tobacco-refuse, to be procured at the cigar- 
factories, will destroy them. Against and 
mealy-bug a tooth-brush and warm soap-suds are the 
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W.C. KING & Co., Springtield, Mass., St. Louis, "ike. 
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best equipments for doing effective battle. 
E. A. Lona. 
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CATCHING THE “DEVIL-FISH.” 
The proverb “Familiarity breeds contempt” has a 
certain application to cases of danger, or of objects of 
dread. 
disgust—and an illustration of it is seen in the cool 
handling of serpents and horror-exciting monsters 
like the great sea-polypus, or devil-fish, by those who 
frequently see them, and learn to capture them—and 
even use them as food. A recent Alaska letter says: 


Familiarity breeds fearlessness and removes 





Yesterday an Indian hooked up from one of the 
wharf-posts an octopus five feet from tip to tip, and 
to the query, “‘What are you going to do with him?” 
answered,— 

“Me eat him.” 

With the Indians the flesh is esteemed a great deli- 
cacy, although when alive the animal is an object of 
terror. When boiled the flesh is perfectly white, and 
tastes something like cods’ tongues; but while eating 
it the recollection of what the dainty was when alive 
takes away all enjoyment. 

It is not such « harmless amusement, this fishing 
for devil-fish. Few people would choose it for an 
afternoon’s sport. There is only one really skilful 
tisher in town, a mission boy, who fearlessly wades 
into the water near their haunts, and seizing the ani- 
mai, tears him from the rock. 

Of course the fish resents the intrusion upon his 
rights and retaliates by winding one or more arms 
around the limbs of the boy, but with a quick and pe- 
culiar motion the Indian tears them off with a noise 
resembling the ripping of heavy cotton-cloth, at the 
same time slitting open the sack of the animal. 

It is a dangerous proceeding, and one which makes 
the beholder cringe, to see the soft, slimy arm of the 
devil-fish winding itself around and gradually taking 
hold with its innumerable suckers. 
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A LITTLE MOURNER. 
Wordsworth writes of a little babe that had 


“caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings.” 


The reality of a sorrow does not depend upon the 
size of the affliction that makes it. Children mourn- 
ing over their dead pets weep with as deep and seri- 
ous grief as older persons at the loss of fortune or 
friends. Touching little scenes like the following ex- 
cite slight heed in the great city, but they are worth 
our sympathy and remembrance : 


A common-looking dog dead in a gutter is a repul- 
sive object. Past such a one people were hurrying, 
when a diminutive boy, thinly clad and hobbing on a 
crutch, calls,— 

“Here, Bowser!” and then taking in the situation, 
dropped his crutch, and kneeling by the dead dog, 
cried as if his heart was broken. 

“OQ Bowser! is you dead, and can’t go home with 
me?” 

It took but a moment to change the expression on 
faces from one of contempt to that of pity and sympa- 
thy. The bey was but a poor waif, but he knelt by 
the side of his best-loved earthly friend, and he was 
dead. Merchants and well-dressed ladies stopped 
with kind words and expressions of sympathy for the 
little mourner. 

One gentleman, appreciating the grief of the boy, 
called an expressman and told him to take the boy 
and his dead pet to his home, or to some place where 
he could be buried, as the boy might direct, and call 
upon him for the pay. 

The burying of a dog is not much, but the binding 
up the wounds in the heart of that poor boy on his 
crutch was an act worthy of permanent record.—Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


a 
THE COLORED SENTINEL. 


While the American army was in camp at Cam. 
bridge, Mass., Gen. Washington heard the colored sol- 
diers could not be depended upon as sentries. He 
determined to ascertain the truth or falsity of the re- 
port by a personal investigation. 


night, when the pass-word was “Cam- 
bridge,” he went outside the camp, put on an over- 
coat, and then approached a colored sentinel. 
“Who goes there?” cried the sentinel. 
“A friend,” replied Washington. 
“Friend, advance unarmed, and give the counter- 
sign,” said the colored man. 
WwW ashington came up, and said, “‘Roxbury.” 
“No, sah,” was the response. 
“Medford,” said Washington. 
“No, sah,” returned the colored soldier. 
lestown,”’ said Washington. 
“colored man immediately exclaimed, 


so one 









The 
you, Massa W ashington, no man go by here ’out he 
say Cambridge!” 


“T tell 
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BURSTING A WATERSPOUT. 


A captain of the steamship African saved his ves- 
sel from being overwhelmed by a waterspout by firing 
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let air 
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outside temperature is above thirty- 


a cannon. He reports that on Sunday morning, 
about half-past five, the vessel was struck by a squall 
which blew with terrific force for about thirty sec- 
| onds, tearing the foresail and other sails into ribbons, 
and lifting one of the large boats out of the gussets. 


j Previous to the squall a large waterspout was ob- 
served about three miles west-northwest of the ves- 
sel, and when the squall subsided, the spout was only 
about a quarter of a mile distant. Fearing that it 
would break over the vessel and swamp her, ‘he 
twelve-pounder-gun was double-charged and fired 
into the spout, which burst with a great noise. A 
tumultuous sea was caused for two or three miles 
around, and the vessel labored heavily for some time. 
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Etce., 
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Is not a “juvenile.” It undertakes a tas) 
wholly new in periodical literature—t); 
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| HAVE THE CORRECT TIME. 


What better for a Christmas Present! 
EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 

For sale by all Dealers, Ask your Jeweler 

The cheapestftime-keeping Watch in the World! 

GEO. MERRITT, Gen'l Selling Agent, 


Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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For choice reading, beauty of illustration and typog 
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‘FhESSV"'S PRACTICAL 


IMPROVED 
PENTAGRAPH. 
Enlarges or diminishes Photographs, 
Maps, Drawings of all kinds. The varie- 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


At 1-3 Rates of Old Style Companies. 


AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL PAY. 


Our readers can earn $5.00 per day. For Circulars an 


information, address 


4 Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Boys 8 & GirlsWantea 
Toinvent Toys and other 
novelties from Mother 
Goose Book of Rhymes, 
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models either Kentuck 
the great return fire toy 
for boys, Sky Rocket, 
the boy’s own poe ket 
pistol, Shooting Star, 
the best toy for girls ev- 
er invented, or a beauti- 
ful illustrated book of 
Mother Goose Rhymes 
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the money on receipt of 
25 cents. The American 
Toy Co., Caryville, Mass. 
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SICIANS throughout 
States and Europe. 
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SAID a young man to a professor of chemistrv, 
| the same time holding up a fungous-looking plant, 
, | “Is there any way by which T can positively tell 

| whether this is a mushroom or a toadstool?” “Yes,” 
j answered the professor. “Eat it. If it is a mush- 
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room, you'll live; if it’s a toadstool, you'll die. 
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fresher talent unite with the editor's maturer judgn 
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A SAFE ZINE. The pages ‘of the Home Mag 
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“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 


TEA.”—0O/d Song. 
- ¥ CLUB ORDERS. 
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WASHING »» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
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LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
k | rich or poor, shonld be without it. 
k | eld by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compouna, and always bears the 


| above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





